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f ps Selinmagcia aid READING. LIPPINCOTT’S ~— LPPINCOTT’S 
fj APELETONS' INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS, POPULAR SERIES OF READERS.| POPULAR SPELLING BOOK. 


‘ais NATURAL HIsTORY SERIES. A copy will be sent on reecipt of 20 cents. 


Several features PECULIAR TO THIS 
BOOK are deserving of special considera- 


Saticinne that in Cetin net the tion, as they make it very different from 
the ordinary Spelling-Book. 


























* Cultivate a Taste for Reading as a 
Source of Knowledge.’’ 


0.0 wants of progressive educators (1.) The principle of COMPARISON 
~~ AND CONTRAST has been generally ob- 
made Adop‘ ed for use in served in the selection of the words in the 
tents 4 lessons. 

— City of New York, (2.) The words given are those in COM 
saa City of Philadelphia, MON USE and THOSE MOST COMMON 


f LY MISPELLED. 
City of Cambridge, Mass.,| (3.) These words have been SELECTED 
' AND CLASSIFIED with great care. 
City of Salem, Mass., (4.) The lessons are WELL GRADED 
City of Newburyport, Mass., \and many are GIVEN IN SCRIPT. 






































Edu (5.) Greater attention is paid to 

lead City of Rockland, Me., \* HOMONYMES” than in any other work 

nited. City of Keene, N. H., \with which we are acquainted. 

oals, | (6.) Free use has been made of “ LIT- 

= City of Meadville, Pa.\—ER\RY GEMS,” mostly from English 

dren poetry. These are dependent on the les 

— And hundreds of towns throughout son, and are intended to illustrate the use 
the country. and, of the words toserve for memorizing 

uiag. gutter of *Petanliiias aw a a ee —. “ How We Live, etc.” t@ Descriptive Catalogue containing full lists of Educational Publications sent to 

Send. for Circulars, Price List, Descriptive Catalogue, Ete. any Serre enseemantion. , SAGrae 
book | J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuBLIsHERS 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

chool —_ ———————— 

8. It gives us pleasure to announce that 

ress 


00, SMITH’S PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYCIENE, ano 


oN, 


sa SMITH’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOCY AND HYCIENE, 


Ww Having been unanimously recommended for use in the CITY OF BOSTON 
By THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, THE INSTRUCTOR IN HYGIENE, 
THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 


AND THE TEXT BOOK COMMITTEE, 


AS WERE ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE at their meeting October 27th, 1885, as the text-books for the Primary and Grammar 
" schools of that city. 


























D. . IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., NEW YORK. 
Mo PART ist 25 CENTS. FOR SCHOOL PART 24, 50 CENTS. 
verte, AND me Le of two part Exercises 
aa ‘Tetrachord. ; (e) The why em Part 3. will be ready in July. Price, 75 cents. 

, AND HOME. C. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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.! TEACHERS : 

OU have long desired a pencil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and 
= quiet in Bo qpassiions durable and accurate in mechanism, = attractive in eupemunes: 
RAL We now offer you one that meets fully all of these requirements. 

Dixon’s Pencit SHARPENER 
KS MANUFACTURED UNDER THE W. H. Lamson Parznt, May 1¥, 1885. 
eof is one that any child can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 
en NE ner that will win your lasting approval. 

The Dixon Pencil Sharpener is simplicity itself, the price is moderate, and if you value 
1p, pure time and cleanliness and pleasant temper you cannot afford to be without one of these most 
schools effective machines. One of its chief merits is that when the knife becomes dull another can 
— be placed in position in a few seconds. Mention New York School Journal and send for des- 

criptive circulur. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co.. Jersey City, NJ. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co.,|° Barclay st, 


t2 Vesey St., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


were coaeane se, ute SSOMOOL AND 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


aad Manufacturer of 


BORATORY APPERATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


—— Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A Wery large stock of first-ciass Appareame tos sale.at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondenc 


NEW YORK. 








A. H. ANDREWS & CO.) TRIED! 


SUCCESSORS TO 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TESTED!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


406, 207, 209 and $11 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical | Appanats, 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Cheraists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 


sap lied with the ° 
Pp at a best gongs 6t the lowsst Dricee, 
aces, a specialty in 








PROVED!!! 














BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
GE NE R AL SCHO OL FURNISHERS, ta” Send for full descriptive circular. ste cilintded 
aps pussy hide A. H. ANDREWS & C0., big Gareeese Balctitsine 
T H h’’é rT ” eee ees % 
a i OSEPH (ILLOTT'S 






SCHOOL DESKS 
Globes. Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians. Maps, Anatomical, 
Philosophical and Geo- Sf 
graphical Charts, Black-| ror rine 
boards, etc. “ 


The \atest nventions tp School Appe- 
ravus for every grede of school Speciai 
cirowiars of avy of the above. free on application. 


4. H. ANDREWS & CO.. 


STEEL 







Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 339, 
and Stub Point, 649. For General Writing, 332, £04, 390. 

For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, No. C59 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 

Other styles to suit all hands, (7¥~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. 













HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 










Sib'ev’s Parent Pencil Sharpever. 


The Only Yract'cal Lead ard “late Peneil 
ed. 


Sharrene> Fvwer Inven* 
Sirnle, durable, and easiiv ken: in order, 


Woarke renia’« end mobkne a Ona naine 


Warranted ta wark twice a« fast as any 


Pencil Sharpener in the market. 


Send fer decerintive ciern'ar to 
WIILAbD K. S)B11Y. Waltl ar. cw 





19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadeiphia. 
27 Franxin 3treet, Boston. 


SCHOOL Bovcur 


TEACHERS Thorough courses ot instruction in Vo- 
Send us a list of all the School Bocks you wish to|cal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash or Organ Tuning , Drawing, Paio ting, an d 


exchange. 
W.H. KEYSER & CoO., Modeling; Elocution, English branches, 
Tenth and Arch Sts,, Phila. |Modern L nguages; and best home ac- 
commodations (with Library, Gymnas- 


NATHANTEU JOHNSON, ium, resident Physician, Preceptress, etc.) 
MANUFACTURER OF . 
Tuition $5 to $20 


for 500 lady stud \ 
CHURCH ARD SCHOOL FURNITURE, |‘ °0's2¥ studenis. | taition fo $2 


Reve sible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 3 g ie. a dlectti light $4.50 
ing Steam heat and electric , $4. 
KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETO. | 3) 56 cor week, Send for Calondat to, 
490 Hudson St., New York. 
E. TOURJEE, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Next Term fan: . 


New England Conservatory of Music. 




















BEAUTY'S BATH 
CuTic 
Superintendents or Teach- 
SCHOOL ers having on hand 
any superfluous 
can obtain for SCHOOL 
them Stand- BOOKS 
ard, Miscella- 
nevus, Reading on ad van- WANTED 
tageous terms by aduress- 


= |" DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 


88 Chamber Sireet, N. Y. 
Publisher of 


Campbell's Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
_ Continental Readers, 
Continental Copy Books, 
Continental Physio cgy, 
Economic Cl:ss Records, 
Cambell’s Combination Blanks. 


Send for Catalogues, Etc. 


T° keep the pores oren, the o'l glands end tubes ac 
tive, and fhus furnist. an ontlet for parti Pri 
ber p'ration and b ood which cause humiliatin, 
biotch 8, itchin. humors, Mac. heads, ard minor skit 
biem!+hes ; to cl-anse, whiten, and beautify the skir 
remove tan, freckls, s»nburn and olly matter; t 
keepihe h nds soft, whit, end free from chaps an: 
rouchpess, prevent on'agious skin and scalp disease: 
and to'le' 


and CuTicurna R sonvert, the new Blood P 

=, form 4 ar = Di-ease-, fron 
. Sero’ula, e Price’ Cuti- 

cura, 6'c, So P,25c Rrsouver’ gl 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL co., 


BOSTON, MASS 











FINANCIAL. 
INVESTORS Grntncas report ‘or te 


fs thi pane the pecond took of "every masta. 4b 
secon ee raonth, 
Gav 86° lonmad at 9 to 19 per anne oe odo tars ot, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure # and Tin for Charches, 
Schools, Pie alerens: Paras. ete, FULL 
ARRANTED, 


ip: Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cincinas4, 0. 



















Bett’s Folding Globe. 


(Terrestrial Only.) 








Weighs less than 10 ounces. 
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THE GLOBE CONSIS1S OF A FRAME WORK of steel wire cov oth, ) 
Map of the W« rid, eno cap be expanded or collarsea at . nee epg AES priate 
The cloth cover is of 8 aura! je materia). nade expressly for the purpose and to secure permapenc 
colors. 


the cok mat is prodrcéo at the press, with varniab 
Ibe Glo 


be is about 15 inches diameter. being 4 feet in circumference. 
For the conve nience of suspending it by a cord, the top ead of the axis is furnishea with a ring. 
hen not in use. 
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A neat, strong box is provided, in which tt may be deposited w' 





Sent by Mail on receipt of $5.00. | 


Sent by Express on receipt of $4.50. 





BOSTON : Bosro~ Scnoon fuPPry Co., 15 Bromfield St. NEW YORK: A. Lovet ¢ (0. 
16 Astor Place. PHIL.: PENN. ScHOOL SuPPLY Co., 518 Arch Street. 





TEACHERS, STUDENTS and GENERAL 
READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for tLe general catal-rue of 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth ave., N.Y. 


His own reprint: are excellent, chear, pure 
interesting snd pretty ; and all good tor schools, 


NEARLY READY. 
TATE’S 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


REVISED AND ANNOTATED. 
Cloth, 350 pages $1.00. 








E. L- KELLOGG& Cce., 25 Ciuton Pl, N. ¥ 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
~IN— 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
CLEAR, —CORRECT,—CONISE. 


Endorsed and used by best Educal- 
ors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under 
stand it. 

Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00. 

Six Specimen lessons sent free. 


Geo, Allen, 
Agents Wanted. Newbern, N.C. 
WORK FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per dav ees! 
made. Costly outfit FREE. Address v’ 
VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 





STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 


STEEL _2- 333, 444 
PENS. exceiine.” ESTERBROOKSTEELPEN CO. 26 John St. I. 


, 128, 106 & 048. 
SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


1. The price of the ScHoOoL JouRNAL for 50 nos. per year, is 
$2.00 in advance. If not paid in advance, $2.50 per year; for 3 
and 6 months at pro rates. 

2, Subseri ways begin with the first number of the 
current mouth unless we are otherwise directed 

2. The SouamAs. is usually mailed tu subscribers on Thursday 
of each week. 

4. The date on name and address label on each paper, shows 
up to what date tee subscriber has ; 

5. Notify us at once of any change in your address and always 
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9. Send money by postal order, draft on New York, or - 
tered letter. Postal notes and bilis are notso safe, but are se 
lost if carefully sealed and addressed. Stamps taken for fractions 
of a dollar. e acknowledge every remittance. 
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ALL who are desirous for the advancement 
of the race can not fail to admire the heroism 
f those men and women who spend their 
ives in uncivilized countries, patiently 
aboring for the uplifting of the people. One 
of the largest of the great associations sup- 
porting these missionaries—the ‘‘ American 
Board’”—has recently held its seventy-fifth 
anniversary in Boston, Not less than twelve 


265) to’ now ?” 











{ | thousand people were in attendance at the 


meetings at one time. It was impossible for 


‘ THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, |2!! who desired to hear to gain admission to 


the halls andchurches. No political conven- 


‘tion in our country has ever drawn together 


such a number. This is significant and in- 
structive. A large portion of our people are 
actively engaged in some sort of Christiau 
labor. This work is impelled by an over- 
mastering motive that rules the feelings and 


! actions of hundreds of thousands of men and 


women at home and abroad, Whatever 
leads us to forget ourselves in labor for others 
is uplifting, and this the spirit of the true 
missionary, whether bound for the plains of 
Africa, in the hospital, or in the school-room. 





WE have thousands of missionary teachers 
at home who are giving their lives to those 
for whom they labor. They are not sup- 
ported by large societies. No anniversary 
celebrates their self-sacrificing toil. No 
monument commemorates their worth when 
dead, and few appreciate their value when 
living. They are found in the humble pri- 
vate school-house of the West, or the cabin 
in the mountains. Their terms of service 
averages less than a year in one place, and 
their salaries are often a miserable pittance, 
doled out in driblets, or paid in depreciated 
bonds. Year after year through snow, sleet, 
rain, mud, or heat, facing the fierce blizzards 
of the north-west, or daring the malarious 
districts of the south, through summer's heat 
and winter's cold, often with poor food and 
insufficient clothing, they work on, bravely, 
patiently, heroically. They are those of 
whom the world is not worthy. 

THERE are a great many children no one 
knows exactly what to do with They are 
not oftener found among the street Arabs 
than in homes of wealth and fashion. Some- 
times they are the sons of ministers and good 
Christian parents, but wherever they come 
to light, they have the same characteristics 
—love of mischief, stubbornness, delight in 
cruelty, full of practical jokes, and an utter 
hatred of traditional customs. You can 
never tell what mischief they will next get 
into. The mother is frequently heard to say : 
““Where is Dick ; I wonder what he is ‘up 
She expecis it will be some ter- 
rible thing. Sugar is salted, pins stuck in 
unhandy places, cans tied to the dog's tail, 
preserves captured for a hay-mow picnic 
with fellows like themselves ; in other words, 
they do exactly what they are expected to 
do. No provision is made for them to do 
anything else. Everybody predicts they 
will go tothe bad. But, somehow, a great 
many of them do not. Such boys are not 
lazy ; they will work fora whole day to fix 
up a capital trick and then suffer a severe 
punishment with martyr-like determination 
in e~nsequence. When the time comes for 
them w leave home the community breathes 
easier, for a load is lifted from the hearts of 
a staid and sober community. Little is 
thought of them in their native village until 








—————— 
the news is brought back that they are suc- 
cessful, active, earnest men, full of fire, push, 
expediency, and fun, exceedingly popular 
and quite well off. The old people wake up 
and begin to say: “ Why, isn't that Dick 
Jones; lt can’t be. He was the most trouble- 
some boy in town. I expected he would 
land in a prison.” Yes; the Dick Joneses 
are found every where, stirring, enterprising, 
wealthy men, presidents of railroad com- 
panies, chief engineers, successful land 
speculators, members of the legislatures, 
congressmen. They mourn over early ne- 
glected opportunities, but somehow in spite 
of poor spelling, meagre geography, and little 
algebra, they have managed to become lead- 
ers in the pushing enterprises of the age. 
They are not the best men we have ; in fact, 
they often become advocates of bad meas- 
ures, but they are men who lead, and whose 
influence is far greater, as the world goes, 
than many others of more staid, upright, and 
sober character. 





Is it a fact that these ‘‘ bad” boys are born 
with natures that cannot be tamed, and, like 
young ducks among a brood of chickens, 
will, in spite of all that can be done, take to 
the waters of evil notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of anxious mothers? That they have 
natures different from other children is cer- 
tain? What shall be done about it? Make 
them do what most other children do? This 
would be unnatural, for they need a special 
treatment of their own, not provided for in 
the ordinary courses. Almost all men and 
women of mark have been peculiar children. 
Darwin wouldn’t study to his teacher's satis- 
faction his Latin and Greek. Mary Lyon 
was like no other girl in her native village. 
Lincoln was the oddest boy in all the country. 
In spite of surrounding circumstances thou- 
sands of men of influence have become what 
they are. Jim Fisk would have made, if 
properly trained, one of the most influential 
and useful citizens of our country, and with 
a little early warping and stunting, Garfield 
might have become one of the very worst. 





It is continually said : “It’s born in the 
boy, and must come out.” Character is not 
born in anybody. Forces are. Mould and 
fashion these forces in one way and they be- 
come beneficient. Mould them another way 
and they become maleficent. It is with 
children as with clay—different qualities are 
all capable of being moulded. A poorer kind, 
with care in shaping and burning, will make 
beautiful bricks of great use; an excellent 
kind, carelessly moulded and poorly baked, 
will make worthless material, only fit to be 
thrown away. lt all depends upon the treat- 
ment the clay receives whether it becomes 
of any use in the work of the world. Allare 
educated, somewhere, by somebody, and for 
some purpose. If teachers and parents make 
up their minds a child is a crooked stick they 
can do nothing with, they only turn him 
over to the care of others to train. That he 
will be trained is just as certain as that the 





sun will shine. 
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Ir is said that the average term of attending 
school in Chicago is less than three years. It 
seems to be a nstural inference that this brief 
period should be devoted to the acquiring of such 
knowledge as will be useful in the struggle for 
existence. 


Tue Hartford Times recently said that a pretty 
brunette from out of town, who has attended the 
High School for two or three years past, has been 
somewhat annoyed of late by the multiplicity of 
her studies. She petulantly exclaimed the other 
day, “‘Oh, pshaw, so many studies just bewilder 
anybody! After I’ve graduated I don’t believe Pll 
know enough to pass the examination to get 
back again.” 


Tue Excise Board of this city think that dance- 
houses are necessary since the workingman needs 
cheap places of amusement. One member testified 
that, in his opinion, respectable women are in the 
habit of spending their evenings at liquor saloons, 
The simplicity of men in authority is wonderful, 
especially when there is a money-bag in question. 











ARCHDEACON Farrar said, in his Johns Hopkins 
address, that he “ translated his Latin quotations 
for the benefit of the ladies.” How do the ladies 
like this? 


Ir is a question of the usefulness of legs with 
Secretary Endicott. He is persisting in sending 
officers back to their regiments, but the society 
belles of Washington think an officers’s legs are 
made for dancing, while the Secretary holds that 
they were intended for standing in posts of duty. 
It is only a slight difference of opinion. 








Ir is very evident that the teaching of physiol- 
ogy must be abandoned at least in some Pennsyl- 
vania towns. The Scranton Republican recently 
had the following : 

Our educational laws are going too far. The public 
sentiment is being outraged. Branches of study are be- 
ing introduced with the school curricula that are shock- 
ing the modesty of the ordinarily sensitive. One moth- 
er in Willkesbarre, who discovered that her daughter 
was being taught physiology and hygiene, day before 
yesterday addressed the following note to the teacher: 

Drak Miss ——: I don’t want my daughter to be 
taught about her insides. It isn’t right and I don’t like 
it. Yours truly. Mrs, —— —. 

That ought to settle the matter. Physiology and 
hygiene must go, 


Ow1na to change of plans, Miss Lelia E. Patridge 
will be disengaged during the first three weeks in 
December, and may be secured for Institute work 
during that time. 





+ 





One of the very best Institute instructors in the 
country is open to engagements during Thanks- 
giving week. Address us. 





ARCHDEACON Farrar recently said concerning 
the English schools : 

“It was a system by which such boys as Samuel Parr 
grew up as prodigies, and such boys as Humphrey Davy 
and Sir Walter Scott as little dunces. The same lustre 
was given to the snake as to the diamond. Seven or 
eight years of a boy’s life used to be spent in England 
in not acquiring the inflection of a single Greek verb. 
When, as a young master, I went to Harrow School, 
the boys were allowed to grow up utterly ignorant of 
English history and English literature. Their Latin prose, 
unless it was made up of mosaics from the ancient 
authors, would have made Quintilian stare and gasp; and 
at their Greek verses a commonplace Athenian school 
boy would have died of laughter. I am proud tosay I did 
all in my power to give that system of school-teaching 
its death blow.” 

“There are some who wish to know, that they may 
know; this is base curiositv. There are some who wish 


to know that they may be known ; this is base vanity. 
There are some who wish to sell their knowledge ;_ this 
s base covetousness. There are some who wish to know 
that they may edify and be edified; this is charity.” 
“Education aims to traina man. Your late President 


‘First of all,’ he replied, ‘I wantto beaman. If I 
can’t be that I’m afraid I can’t be anything.’ Behind 
the scholar and the man of business stands the man.” 


THE meanest thing in all this world is for a 
Board of respectable men to cut down the salaries, 
of teachers when public funds are short and taxes 
are high. These very men—lawyers, merchants, 
farmers, speculators—have ample incomes them- 
selves, but they want office, and in order to reduce 
taxes, reduce the salaries of teachers, for they 
don’t dare to touch anybody’s else. It would in- 
jure their ambitious prospects if they should, but 
since teachers have no political influence, they can 
grind them as they please, and nobody will be 
hurt. When the self-assisting, independent teacher 
rebels and begins to write or make speeches against 
the niggardly meanness and show up their miser- 
able spirit, he is forthwith informed that teachers 
must not meddle with politics, and if this doesn’t 
quiet him, he is madeto go. Boards of education 
want quiet teachers who will be willing to take 
what is given them with uncomplaining spirits, 
even though it squeezes out the heart’s blood in so 
doing. The time has come for teachers to “ talk 
back,” and act accordingly. A national league, 
and combined action, would bring some of these 
soulless Boards to their senses. The people will be 
with the teachers when the facts become known, 
for there is nothing the fathers and mothers of this 
land desire more than that the money squandered 
by legislative committees and in contracts for pub- 
lic buildings should be added to the salaries of the 
teachers of their children. The following is from 
a Washington correspondent: 

‘* The teachers in the public schools of this city have 
lately been treated to a dose of this economy, having 
been forced to submit to a reduction of their salaries. 
The excuse is that Congress failed to make sufficient 
appropriations, yet it seems that Congress appropriated 
all that was asked for by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict. Congress is always a convenient scapegoat on 
which to lay the sins of government officials. The 
real cause of the difficulty is, that since the appropria- 
tion was asked for, new teacherships have been created, 
thus making the aggregate of salaries to be higher than 
the estimated appropriation. We understand that ap- 
plication will be made to Congress to supply the defic- 
iency. It might be in order also to ask Congress to 
supply a better class of managers for our public schools.” 
CHILDREN DO NOT, AS A RULE, LOVE AT FIRST 
sigHt. Children must see that a teacher 1s worth 
loving before they love her. Pupils have no re- 
spect for a teacher who lets them have their own 
way. If a teacher is always strict, and at the same 
time just ; if she censures not only the pupils, but 
herself when in fault ; if she is uniform in her dis- 
cipline, and does not excuse a rank offence to-day 
and punish a slight one to-morrow, she has not long 
to wait for her pupils to love her, and then a shake 
of the head will stop a disorder that perhaps, a 
month before would have required a sharp repri- 
mand.—W. M. Griffin, in The Way to Teach. 











Mayor Grace of this city favors the reduction 
of the salaries of teachers in the public schools, 
and if he could control the Board of Apportion- 
ment would cut down the estimates of the Board of 
Education to force such a reduction. Will our read- 
ers put this statement along side the following and 
draw their own conclusions : 
During the past week two deaths have occurred 
among public school teachers from sheer exhaustion. 
One was Catherine V. Gregory, of No. 220 East Thirtieth 
street, who died on the 15th, aged 38, and the other was 
William O’Brien, who died on Monday, aged 44. Dr, 
McSweeney, the physician who attended Miss Gregory, 
reports that she was a physical wreck as the result of 
teaching uninterruptedly in the public schools for twen- 
ty-two years. Dr. Nagle, of the Health Department, 
said toareporter: ‘‘ When two casez like these were 
reported in one week I thought it time to take some no- 
tice of the matter. A school teacher’s life is a very hard 
one, and after they are once through with their school 
duties they have to continually keep studying and of- 
ten have evening classes to teach. Besides, they run 





Garfield, for whom I cannot but have the highest re- 
pect, was asked when a boy, what he was going to be - 


great risks from contagion. The Board of Education 


day. I think school teachers should be pensioned like 
police officers in some way, or should have a mutual 
benefit association.” 

Miss Gregory has been teaching constantly since 
she was sixteen years old without being able to 
take the necessary rest or recreation. A physician 
in this city who is familiar with the facts in the 
case recently said : 

** Almost every doctor in the city can tell you of 
school teachers worn out in the service when compar- 
atively young women. In New York a girl has to strug- 
gle so hard to qualify herself as a teacher that when she 
gets to be one she seldom has a constitution fit to stand 
the ardous duties required of her. I have had to make 
several young women stop teaching to save them from 
the grave.” 





Reports of successful school work are always 
valuable. A short time ago we found these sim- 
ple outlines in the Indiana School Journal. It is 
the work of a lad of fourteen years: 


POLITENESS. a, Definition. 
, 1. A kind heart. 


b. Origin. } 2. Desire to please others. 
(1. bes — and friend - 
ship of others. 
¢. Effects. i Makes us happier. 
3, Keeps our self-respect. 
(1. — custom to mer- 


Worldly | 2. A polite boy will get a 
d, « Advan- place in a store much 
tages. 


sooner than a rude boy. 
The following is an outline by a girl of thirteen: 


3. Enables one to go into 
cultured society. 
THE RaINBow. a. Its shape. 
b. Its size. 


ce. Its color. 

d, Where, when, and how long seen. 

e. Cause. 

jf. The secondary bow. 

g. The significance of first one seen. 

. The story of the bag of gold. 

If these pupils were unaided by the teacher in 
the preparation of these outlines, ‘it shows that 
somebody has been doing good work in the school 
this pupil attended. 





Last year a series of ‘‘ Mind Articles” were pub- 
lished in the JoURNAL, and aiarge number of our 
readers have told us they derived much benefit from 
their study. Very earnest requests have been ex- 
pressed for a new series this year. In answer to 
this call we shall commence next week a series of 
ten articles on ‘‘ The Mind,” to be followed by ten 
others on ‘‘The Philosophy of Teaching.” These 
will be intended to help those who have never stud- 
ied mental science, and will continually aim at as- 
sisting the working teacher in the every day labor 
of the school-room. The following is the outline. 
I, 

THE MIND. 

2. Perception. 3. Reproduc- 
5. Abstraction. 6. Gener- 
8. Reasoning. 9. The 


4. Consciousness. 
tion. 4. Imagination. 
alization. 7. Judgment. 
Feelings. 10. The Will. 

Il. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING. 

1. Science and Artin Teaching. 2. Mental Dis- 
cipline in Teaching. 3. Objective Teaching. 4. Sub- 
jective Teaching. 5. Illustrative Teaching. 6. Meth- 
od in Teaching. 7. Natural and Unnatural Teach- 
ing. 8. Discipline in Teaching. 9. The Emotional 
in Teaching. 10, The Moraland Religious Teach- 
ing. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hartford is one of the most beautiful of the old 
cities of our country. Its wide streets, shaded 
with full-grown, well cared-for trees, its mansions 
of a former generation, its admirably proportioned 
capitol building, and historic associations, all 
make it an attractive spot for the American trav- 


eler. It is the home of Mrs. Stowe, the novelist, 
Mark Twain, the humorist, Church, the painter, 


and Charles Dudley Warner, the author. The first 
deaf and dumb asylum in America was built here ; 





are very severe as to punctuality and attendance every 





the largest fire and life insurance c ompanies have 
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their business houses in its blocks; and here is the 


finest high school building in the country. The 


occasion of our visit was the meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ Association. It is sup- 
posed to hold its sessions Thursday evening, 
Friday, and Saturday forenoon, about the last 
of October, but Thursday evening is usually a lec- 
ture, with a sprinkling of teachers outside the city, 
and Saturday forenoon, not at all crowded. The 
great day of the feast is Friday. Then there isa 
crowd. Probably as many as twelve hundred 
were that day in attendance. 

From all parts of the state the teachers, mostly 
ladies, came pouring in until there was hardly 
a room large enough to contain them. During the 
forenoon on Friday the work was divided among 
three sections—the High School, the Grammar 
School, and the Primary. As will be seen by our 
report, a great amount of work was done. The 
attendance at the Primary section filled the large 
hall of the High School, and the utmost interest was 
shown during the entire day. Formerly Connecti- 
cut was accounted a slow educational state, but it 
is rapidly planting itself on the foundation stones 
of the new education. It would have done Froebel 
and Pestalozzi good could they have heard with 
what enthusiasm their names were mentioned, 
and it was enough to make an educational radical 
dance for joy, and shout Amen! to listen to the de- 
nunciations of the arrant humbugs of a passing 
era. The old grammar was soundly criticised; 
memoritor recitations received scathing criticism ; 
useless arithmetic was exposed, hum-drum, sing- 
song reading terribly abused, and the old marking 
and ranking system kicked like a foot-bull. 

If Connecticut teachers keep on this way for a 
few years, the few old fogies left in her borders 
will be obliged to move into a more conservative 
climate. We missed the faces of Supt. Dutton of 
New Haven, Hon. B G. Northrop of Clinton, the 
veteran Supt. Parish of New Haven, Prof. North 
end of New Britain, and that most able worker and 
author, now far advanced in years, the Hon. Henry 
Barnard. We learned that Mr. Parrish is spend- 
ing the winter in Colorado. We had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Augustus Morse, A.M., who has 
been a teacher for siaty-one continuous years—18 
in the highschool, Nantucket; 1 in Cambridgeport ; 
13 in Vermont; and 29 in one school in Hartford 
Year before last, when he resigned, the board voted 
him $1,000, and this year $500. The State of Con- 
necticut owes it as a duty to liberally provide for 
his declining days. He seems to be in excellent 
health. We also met the genial managing editor 
of the National Journal of Education (Boston), 
W. A. Morey, Ph.D., who for so many years has 
been identified with education in the State of 
Rhode Island, and Mrs. D. C. Heath, formerly 
Mrs. Knox, the author of an excellent book on 
“ Language,” and the wife of the managing partner 
of the firm D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Mrs. 
Heath’s exercise before the gencra! association was 
worth a trip to the meeting, and many future ar- 
ticles in the JouRNAL will be inspired from her in- 
structions. Altogether the educational day spent 
in Hartford was one of the most enjoyable pos- 
sible. Not the least to us personally was an old 
time pewter platter, now in the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Hall, for many years the principal of the 
Hartford high school, whose maternal great-grand- 
mother was also our maternal great-grandmother, 
who lived on Lexington Common, and who re- 
ceived into her house the first patriot soldier who 
fell in that first battle of the Revolution, fought in 
front of her house. This platter was a part of her 
household outfit when she was married. Mr. Hall 
distinctly remembers the narration of that bloody 
affray, as told him by this eye-witness. The writer 
of these lines heard the account of the burning of 
Charleston, as told him by her daughter, our 
grandmother. Thus within the limit of two lives 
is covered the most thrilling scenes of this Repub- 
lic; one more would reach to the very first settle- 

ment of New England at Plymouth. This vividly 
illustrates how the authentic history of centuries 
has been transmitted from father to son, without 
the intervention of the written page. J. A, 


THE HYGIENIC CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
BRIDGEPORT HIGH SCHOUL BUILDING. 


Il. 
By Warren R. Briecs, Bridgeport, Conn. 


STAIRCASES. 


The staircases consist of four flights, two at either 
end of the building. While being convenient and 
easy of access from all parts of the building, they 
are yet sufficiently isolated to be free from the 
usual objection of noise, and are, moreover, abso- 
lutely fire-proof. They are constructed with iron 
trends and visers, securely fastened to string- 
pieces, also of iron that are bolted directly to the 
brick enclosing-walls. The top surfaces of all 
treads are to be covered with rubber, to prevent 
slipping. All platforms and landings are to be 
formed of granite sla»s 8 in. thick. The stairs are 
formed with two “runs” for each flight, with 
landings midway, this being done to secure an 
easy ascent. The stairs are amply lighted with win- 
dows on each landing. An iron hand-rail, bolted to 
the walls, runs around on all sides ata suitable 
height. There is no wood finish of any kind, with 
the exception of door and window casings, in the 
staircase halls. The side walls are all of face bri~k, 
laid in black mortar with struck joints. These 
walls, when hard, are to be treated with a coat of 
liquid filler, and then varnished in two coats, thus 
forming a perfectly hard surface, not easily 
marred or soiled. 

HAT AND CLOAK ROOMS. 


In all our school buildings of the present day, 
the hat and cloak rooms have been more or less 
objectionable, especially in wet weather. Children 
coming in with wet garments, hang them in nar- 
row rooms, poorly heated and lighted, and usually 
unventilated, where they are allowed to steam in 
a close and unwholsome atmosphere during the 
session, and at its.close are put on by the child in 
&@ worse condition than when taken off. An at- 
tempt has been made to remedy this evil in the 
construction of this building. In the main halls, 
which are spacious, and which are to be heated 
and ventilated in the same manner as the school- 
rooms, have been placed the hat and cloak rooms— 
two for each school-room. These rooms, instead 
of being lathed and plastered in the usual manner, 
are simply partitions of ash 8ft. high, entirely 
open at the top, and so arranged that only the 
supporting posts run down to the floor. The por 
tion of the partition between the posts is kept 4 
from the floor, giving a free circulation of air 
throughout the rooms. Damp or uncleanly cloth- 
ing hung in these rooms during the session, instead 
of being filled with foulness arisin: from the con- 
fined atmosphere, will become purified by the con- 
stant circulation of pure air; the impure air being 
disposed of through the main hall ventilators. 
LIGHT. 


All eminent writers on school hygiene have 
callei attention and dwelt with much stress upon 
the importance of abundant light properly distri- 
buted in our school-rooms. That the light should 
come from the left side and be introduced at nearly 
right angles to the floor-line is an established rule 
among those versed in school matters. Upon the 
actual amount of glass required by each pupil, au- 
thorities differ. Dr. Lincoln states that the size of 
the windows, taken collectively, should equal at 
least one-sixth of the floor space. Cohn, the Ger- 
man writer, requires one-fifth, or 30 inches to the 
foot. Some of the highest authorities require from 
$00 to 350 square inches of glass for each pupil; 
this coincides very nearly with Cohn, but Dr. Lin- 
coln does not consider that in our school rooms, 
that have a greater depth than those referred to by 
the above-mentioned authorities, the amount men- 
tioned by them is enough. 

In the Bridgeport school-house the window-stools 
are all 4ft. 10in. from the floor, and the various 
window openings are carried up to within one foot 
of the ceilings. The size of the windows, taken 
collectively, equals, in the corner rooms, one-sixth 
of the floor space, allowing 50 pupils per room, and 


the middle rooms the floor space is seven times that 
of the glass surface, and, allowing 50 pupils per 
room, will give to each 403 square inches of glass. 
In the corner rooms the seats are so arranged that 
the light comes always from the back and left—in 
the middle rooms it comes only from the left. 

In the High School room, the glass surfaces, 
taken collectively, equal one-sixth the floor space; 
allowing 200 pupils for this room, will give to each 
pupil 384 square inches of glass surface. 


FLOOR, AND CUBIC FEET OF SPACE ALLOWED EACH 
PUPIL. 

In the corner rooms, allowing 50 pupils per room, 
each pupil will have 20.50 square feet of floor 
space, and 266 cubic feet of air. In the mid- 
die rooms, each pupil will have 21 sq. feet of floor 
space, and 273 cubic feet of air. In the High 
School, allowing 200 pupils, each pupil will have 
17 square feet of space, and 441 cubic feet of air. 
While the floor space in the High School room is 
somewhat smaller than the highest authorities re- 
quire, the cubic contents are largely in excess of 
the most exacting, and it must be taken into con- 
sideration that this room is seldom occupied by the 
entire number of pupils for more than a few mo- 
ments ata time, as the recitation rooms used in 
connection with it are, during the school session, 
inconstant use. It should also be remembered 
that the number of pupils calculated for each room 
is their extreme capacity. It is to bo hoped that 
no teacher will be burdened with more than 44 pu- 
pils, although I have based my calculations on a 
larger number. 


THE WATER CLOSETS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION, 


The demands of modern civilization require that 
we provide, either within our school buildings or 
in close proximity to them, water-closets for the 
use of the pupils. There can be no doubt but that 
much harm is done to children, in many schools in 
our state, from the bad sewerage and careless 
arrangement of water-closets. It has been said 
that privies placed under the same roof which 
shelters the school should not exist, for a moment. 
I do not consider that this rule should be simply 
applied to privies, but that the groups of water- 
closets that are required in all our large schools 
should come under the same head; they should in 
no case be placed directly under school rooms in 
the basement, as contamination will surely follow 
sooner or later. They should be, if not wholly, at 
least partially isolated from the building, and those 
for the boys removed as far as possible from those 
for the girls The teachers’ water-closets can, 
I think with safety, be placed in the building, that 
is, if they are carefully ventilated; these water- 
closets will be used understandingly and are not 
liable to become unwholesome; but the pupils’ 
closets, even with the most careful watching, are 
liable to become foul from the habit so prevalent 
among children (I wish I could say that the habit 
was confined to children alone!) of making the 
closet a common receptable for all kinds of gar- 
bage. 

(To be Continued) 
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FIRST FOUR YEARS IN ARITHMETIC. 





By Supt. 8. C. Fisher, Weymouth, Mass. 


ni. 

Fractions may be taught to some extent during 
the first four years of school life. A bright four- 
year-old knows what one-half is. He is accus- 
tomed to say: ‘‘Give me a half of it,” or “Give 
me a fourth of it”; and, if he lives in a family 
where there are three children, and he is accus- 
tomed to see things divided into thirds for equal 
distribution, very likely he knows what }, %, and 
} are as wellas you orI do. And I would takea 
child as I find him, and begin there to build. 

A bright five-year-old knows, that when his 
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much as when she takes but a pint, or, if he 
doesn’t know this, the knowledge is easily im- 
parted; and I would teach compound numbers, to 
acertain extent, during the first four years of 
school life. With this end in view, I should wish 
to be supplied with the following articles: 

1. A yard stick and a foot rule. - 

2. A set of tin or liquid measures (gallon, quart, 
pint, gill.) 

8. A set of wooden or dry measures (peck, 
quart.) 

4, A box containing sea sand for testing these 
measures. (You can get a soap box at your gro- 
cer’s for a few cents, and decorate it to suit your- 
self.) 

5. Twelve or more pasteboard squares, one foot 
on a side, and enough pasteboard squares, one inch 
on a side, to admit of distribution for concert ex- 
ercises—the former to be placed on the floor and 
the latter on the desk tops, for illustrating rectan- 
gular areas. 

6. Balls, blocks, and other objects. 

Iam also a devout believer in toothpicks, and 
would not be without them if I were teaching a 
primary school. They can be put into fagots, 10 
in a fagot, and 10 fagots in a larger fegot, etc., for 
illustrating 10 units are one ten, 10 tens are one 
hundred, etc. Besides, being easily broken, they 
are very useful in teaching the fractional parts of 
numbers, as } of 7, } of 11, etc. 

THE GROUND COVERED DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
YEARS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


I would take the pupils through the fundamental 
processes to factoring, and seek to lay the founda- 
tions broad and deep and sure, by carrying the 
four processes along together and making them 
play into and help each other as much as possible. 
For this purpose I would have more or less of this 


‘* filling out” work: 
4+6. 
-+7=18 
5+.=14 


and so on for the other processés. 

I would require the pupils, also, to make up 
problems of their own. (See John's slate. He has 
solved a problem in this way: 

Miles. Miles. 
20) 60 (3 
20 


3 hours. Ans. 


Make up a problem to suit that solution, about a 
steamer sailing across a lake.) 

Just as, in the study of a foreign language, 
French for instance, we think it is not enough to 
translate French into English, but that we should 
render a certain amount of English into French, 
so, in the study of arithmetic, it is not enough to 
solve problems; the pupils should also make up 
problems suited to solution outlines furnished by 
the teacher or text book. 


THERE ARE ONLY 3WO THINGS THAT CAN BE DONE 
WITH NUMBERS. 

They can be put together and taken apart, and 
that isall. There are two ways of putting together, 
addition and multiplication, and two ways of tak- 
ing apart, subtraction and division. These four 
processes, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, constitute the corner stones of arith- 
metic. Without one or more of them, no example, 
and with one or more of them, any example in 
arithmetic can be performed. The subject is that 
simple. Allthere is to arithmetic, so far as arith- 
metical calculations are concerned, consists in 
knowing, in the tirst place, how, and, in the sec- 
ond place, when to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide. Knowing how to do these things is know- 
ing how to perform certain mechanical operations. 
Knowing when to do these things is knowing how 
to reason. The latter is a higher kind of knowl- 
edge, by which the one-process method largely de- 
prives the pupil, inasmuch as the arithmetics that 
adhere to it are headed addition, subtraction, etc., 
so that the pupil has only to look at the top of the 
page and see particular word there, iv order to 
be informed what rule his examples come under. 


The four-process method, doing away with the 
rigid classifications with which the arithmetics 
are encumbered, compels discrimination all the 
way. The pupil is obliged to decide for himself 
what rule his examples come under. His exam- 
ples are all miscellaneous. 

I believe in the mental arithmetic of the good old 
Warren Colburn, stripped only of 1ts chief terrors. 
Without it the pupil cannot master the when de- 
scribed above. Some things were done as wella 
thousand years ago as they are to-day; others are 
done far better to-day than they were even yester- 
day. I would not condemna thing simply because 
it is old; I would not accept a thing simply because 
itis new. I would seek to combine the develop- 
ment work of the New Education with the 
substantial drill of the Old. The pupils 
must know the tables. They must have the 
multiplication table and all the other tables at 
their tongue’s end. No slipshod work is permissible 
here. Patience on the part of the teacher is neces- 
sary, perseverance is necessary—the patience of 
Job and the perseverence of the saints, no matter 
what method you employ—and both these quali 
ties, as well as many others equally valuable, I am 
happy to say, are exemplified every day in that 
wonderful compound of originality and endurance, 
the primary school teacher! I don’t know what 
the world would do without the primary school 
teacher. It would, I think, relapse into barbarism. 
If Lever lose my faith in human nature, I bave 
only to gointo a primary school—a good one—and 
see what the teacher is doing there, in order to 
have it restored. 

Finally, carry the four processes along together, 
and, bringing nature into the school-room, seek to 
shapen and hasten the inevitable introduction of a 
better graduated system of instruction in elemen- 
tary arithmetic. I say inevitable introduction,—a 
few feebly oppose, but they are rapidly passing off 
the stage of action, and the way will soon be clear. 


POSTURES IN SCHOOL, 


By NosBLeE SMITH. 











A large number of individuals become deformed 
during their growth. In the streets, in schools, 
and in every public gathering of people we may 
observe instances of this. If we examine the skel- 
eton of a new born child, we find the bones but 
partly ossified. At birth the ends of all the long 
bones of the limbs remain in their original cartila- 
ginovs state, the shafts alone are ossified. If 
natural activity is checked—fvr instance, if a child 
is made to walk or sit, when it would rather play 
upon the floor—irregularities of growth may be 
produced. Walking, though movement, is not 
natural activity, the body weight is thrown too 
much upon the legs. The arches of the feet give 
way, the flat feet are produced; the ankle joints 
get weak; the knees succumb to frequent pressure, 
and bend towards the center of the body, knock 
knees resulting. 

Later in life the child may suffer from attempts 
on the part of the anxious mother, nurse, or gover- 
ness at making it ‘‘sit up.” Now this enforced 
“sitting up” is probably the commonest cause of 
spinal curvatures. The child, when I ft alone, will 
rest itself in various positions, either by leaning 
back or to one side, or, best of all, when working 
at a desk, will rest its head upon its hands with 
elbuws on the desk, and thus relieve the back from 
undue strain. How few teachers would tolerate 
such so-called ‘“‘careless” habits? They try to 
keep their pupils straight, but then their plan de- 
feats its object, and they produce the very evils 
that they are attempting to avoid. 

Let any one attmpt to hold his arm erect above 
his head for long ; he soon will tire, the arm will 
fall, because its muscles get exhausted. The mus- 
cles of the back are soon fatigued, and the result 
is that the spine is bowed out backwards, and a 
** round back ” will be produced. 

Girls are more often affected with crooked spines 
than boys. The proportion being six or seven to 





one, The differences in the lives of the young Of 


the two sexes account for this. From their infancy 
upwards girls are discouraged from playing and 
romping. The games they are allowed to play do 
not require so much freedom of action as do those 
of boys. As girls grow up more attention is given 
to their deportment, greater attempts are made to 
induce them to ‘‘ sit up” whether at lessons or at 
meals. In short all the factors in the formation of 
curvatures of the spine occur to a much greater 
extent with girls than they. do with boys It is a 
false system to attempt to refine young girls by re- 
straining their natural freedom of movement. 
Long walks in precise and stately file produce a 
harmful strain upon the spine and legs, whereas 
free movement in such games as cricket and lawn 
tenis afford most healthful exercise. 

Marching in file is very necessary work for sol- 
diers, it may be suitable for convicts, but it is not 
a proper routine exercise for girls. After such a 
proceeding, the girl returns to work, the muscies 
of her back fatigued from prolonged use in one 
direction, and when she sits she allows her back to 
fall into a curved position. 

Over-work, by causing general fatigue, impairs 
the pupil’s health, so that her muscles and other 
tissues become less able than health to sustain the 
body’s weight. Girls seem to be very easily induced 
to do a large amount of sedentary work, and they 
readily fall into the habit of neglecting physical 
exercise. It is therefore most important that their 
studies should be carefully arranged, so that a due 
amount of active recreation is ensured. 

The periods which may be called long, vary in ac- 
cordance with the particular posture adopted. That 
which is a long pericd for one position, is a short 
time for another. Then, again, the periods which 
may be termed long, depend upon the health and 
natural strength of ,the child. A feeling of fatigue 
is acertain indication that a change of posture is 
required. 

To be continued. 





BREATHING IN SONG AND IN SPEECH. 





By LENNOX BROWNE AND Emi. BEHNKE, 


The following is a description of some exercises 
which will increase the student’s vital capacity and 
give him complete control over his breathing, and 
consequently over his voice. 

First Exercise, Divest yourself of any article of 
clothing which at all interferes with the freedom 
of the waist. Place one hand lightly on the abdo 
men and the other upon the lower ribs. Inhale, 
through the nostrils, slowly, deeply and evenly, 
without interruption or jerking. If this is done 
properly, the abdomen will gradually, and without 
any trembling movement, increase in size, the 
lower ribs will expand sideways and the upper 
part of the chest will be pushed forward, while the 
collar-bones remain undisturbed. Now hold the 
breath, not by shutting the glottis, but by keeping 
the midriff down and the chest walls extended, 
and count four mentally, at the rate of sixty per 
minute, Then let the breath go suddenly. 

Let it be clearly understood—the inspiration is to 
be slow and deep, the expiration sudden and com- 
plete. In imspiration the abdomen and the lower 
part of the chest expand, nnd in expiration they 
collapse. The time of holding the breath is not, at 
the outset, to exceed four seconds, and the student 
must never, on any account, fatigue himself. It 
may be increased, however, at the rate of two sec- 
onds per week; so that the studeat who, during 
the first fortnight, limited hims:2lf to four seconds 
will, at the end of six weeks, hold his breath during 
twelve seconds. In some instances students have 
gone as far as twenty seconds; but nothing wil! be 
gained by over-doing these lung gymnastics, and 
persons who are delicate in health should not un- 
dertake the exercise at all, except with the sanc- 
tion of their medical adviser, who will limit the 
practice according to circumstances. Neverthe- 
less, singing on a right method of breathing will 
often really strengthen lungs formerly weak. 

Unflinching regularity in this matter is of the 
greatest importance. Exercise in moderation, reg- 





ularly and conscientiously repeated, will increas 
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the breathing capacity, improve the voice, make 
speaking and singing easy, and will cure the trem- 
olo, Tt may change, and has changed,’ the fal- 
setto of a grown man into a full, sonorous man’s 
voice. It may restore, and has restored, a lost 
voice, as it also may cure, and often has cured, 
clergyman’s sore throat. It will certainly turn a 
greater quantity of dark blue blood into bright red 
blood; the appetite will increase: sounder sleep 
will be enjoyed, flesh will be gained, and the flab- 
by. pallid skin will fill out and get a healthy, rosy 
color. 

Second Exercise. Take a rapid inspiration and 
make the expiration slow, even, uninterrupted, 
and without jerking or trembling. Do not trv to 
control the exit of the breath, as some would have 
us do, by a contraction of the glottis, because the 
comparatively tiny muscles of the larnyx are too 
werk to resist with impunity so tremendous a 
strain; while the large and powerful muscles of the 
chest are clearly made to regulate expiration as 
well as inspiration. Expiration exercises must be 
practiced in silence, i.e, with the glottis open, so 
that the breathing muscles may be exclusively 
called into play. 

This exercise is much more difficult than the 
first, and requires the greatest watchfulness and 
attention. 

Third Exercise. Take the inspiration as in the 
first, and the erpiration as in the second exercise. 
Even then the air is frequently found to escape 
much more quickly than the student imagines, as 
it is difficult to ensure steadiness of expiration by 
merely relying upon one’s sensations, it is advis- 
able to use som? kind of a tell-tale, such for in- 
stance as a light feather or a burning candle. The 
flame is certainly the most sensitive indicator, and 
the student who has learned to exhale through his 
gently-opened lips close toa light withoutto any 
great extent blowing the flame to and fro, may 
take it that he is on the high road to success. It is 
easy enough to perform this experiment with the 
first part of the out-going breath, but the difficulty 
commences as soon as the expiration ceases to be 
passive and begins to be active. No voice user has, 
therefore, mastered this exercise who cannot, 
without causing the flame to flicker, expel from 
his lungs a// the air previously inhalel. Let it be 
observed that the above exercise is quite distinct 
from the well.known practice of singing before a 
lighted candle, which is, comparatively speaking, 
an easy matter. 

In lung gymnastics, as well as while using the 
voice, the process of breathing must be carried on 
in perfect silence. This applies more particularly 
to inspiration, which is frequently accompanied by 
more or less noise. Not only is such accompani- 
ment, certain dramatic exigencies apart, ugly in 
the extreme, but it also shows that the air passage 
is obstructed instead of being perfectly open, and 
such a way ef inflating the lungs is therefore on 
all grounds strongly to be condemned. 

It is not the chief aim of the above exercises to 
enable the singer or speaker to cram as much air 
as possible into the lungs. It is quite possible to 
overcrowd the lungs with air. 

Be careful not to completely exhaust the supply 
of air just taken in before commencing another in- 
spiration. The golden rule for all voice-users is to 
breathe whenever it is possible conveniently to do 
so, whether a new supply of air is immediately re- 
quired or not. Nothing so much enfeebles the voice 
and eventually leads to complete exhaustion as pho- 

nation with the fag end of the breath; while, on the 
other hand, the habit of keeping the lungs well 
stocked with air helps to make the voice strong 
and resonant, and enables speakers and singers to 
preserve freshness and vigor to the end of their 
task. 

Mouth-breathing is a prenicious and dangerous 
practice which frequently leads to diseases of the 
respiratory and of the vocal organs, and whicb 
ought to be discarded as much as possible. A singer 
cannot always breathe through the nostrils, but by 
mouth-breathiog, an irritation is continually set 

up. Every possible opportunity, therefore, of 
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GEUOGRAPHY—ELEMENTS. II. 
By*Auex. E. Fryg, Cook Co. Normal School. 


—_—— 


IV. 
WATER IN THE OCEAN AND LAKES. 
How does ocean water differ from river water 
Why is ocean water salt? 
Why are some lakes salt? 
Of what use is ealt in the water? 
. What are tides? 
. What are tide water regions? 
How often is it high tide? Low tide? 
. Whereis the moon during high and low tides? 
9. When do we have highest tides? 
10. What are spring and neap tides? 
1t. What makes waves on the water? 
12. What is the “ trough of the sea”? 
13. Why does not the water of the ocean stag- 
nate? 
14. What gives color to the ocean? 
15. Of what use are storms on the ocean? 
16. How is salt obtained from the ocean? 
17. Why is not the ocean gradually filled by the 
rivers and made to overflow its banks? 
18. Why does not the river water make the ocean 
fresher each year? 
19. Do lakes have tides? 
20 What are the uses of lakes? 
21. What are the uses of the ocean? 
V. 
FROZEN WATER. 
. How are icicles formed? 
Does it ever rain in winter? 
Does it ever snow in summer? 
In what seasons do we have hail-sterms? 
. What is in the centre of a hail-stone? 
Does this show how the hail-stones are 
formed? 
7. Why 
others? 
8 How many rays has a perfect snowflake? 
9. Why do we sometimes bank our houses with 
snow? 
10. Is a “‘snow house” warm or cold inside? 
11. When does the ground freezs deepest, when 
bare or when covered with snow? 
12. Of what use is the snow to trees and plants? 
13. Is it warm or cold during a “still snow- 
storm!” 
14. Isa thawing day warm or cold? 
15 What makes crust on snow? 
16 When will snow make into good ba'ls? 
17. Does snow melt first in a forest or in a plain? 
18. Does the temperature rise or fall just before 
a snow storm? 
19. What change takes place during a snow- 
storm? 
20. Of what use is frost in the soil? 
21. Do heavy frosts form on windy or still 
nights? 
22. What is the difference between frost and 
ew 
" poly Why does not frost form near cracks in a win- 
dow pane? 
24. How can frost ‘heave a building?” 
25. On which side of a building will frost and 
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8. In regulating temperature ? 
9. As means of travel ? 
10. As motive power ? 
11. In mining ? 
12. In purifying the atmosphere ? etc. 





For the ScHooL JovRNAL. 
A SINGING LESSON AND A LANGUAGE 
LESSON. 


The children have been taught largely by the 
Tonic Solfa method. They are also familiar with 
Prof. Batchellor's color signs. 
After the usual 5-8 minute breathing exercise, 
the children enjoyed a game with the Steps cf the 
scale—the game resulting from a story told by the 
teacher about a little boy namei “ Fah” who went 
boating with his Papa, ‘‘ Doh,” and Mamma “Me.” 
“The winds blew, and the waves rose,” causing 
great anxiety to fill ‘‘Fah’s” breast—here the teach- 
er sang the anxious, mysterious downward-tend- 
ing tone -Fah—then Mother said ‘*Me—never 
mind | We'll reach home safely.” And Father said 
““Doh—who's afraid? I'll take care of you.” 
“When they came home,” the teacher continu- 
ed, ‘Fah went in the front hall to play on the 
stairs. He loved to play on the stairs—here are 
some of them, carpeted with bright carpet :— 
a Let us sing 
t fred. to him 
1 ‘crimson. ashe 
s |purple. plays.” 
fibiue. Here followed 
mgreen. a modulator 

r ‘yell. voluntary, the chil- 

d or'ge. dren singing the sol- 
jred. fa names of the inter- 
vals as they were pointed. 

TEsCHER : Now for the new song.* Let us play 
Chri:tmas. Here is Santa Klaus (quickly sketching 
with colored crayon) with a tree, and dolls and tops, 
and balls and candy and ever so many pretty 
things to please children, and make them have good 
times. Now, go to sleep. 

The children closed their eyes while the teacher 
sang :— 

1. Ring! kling. ling, ling! kling, ling, ling, ling, 

bell, kling, 'ing ! 
Winter winds are blowing, cold the night and 
snowing ! 
Children, come and greet me, open, I entreat ye! 
Ring, kling. ling, ling! kling, ling, ling, ling, 





bell, kling, ling ! 
2. Ring, etc. 
Grateful carols singing! See the gifts I'm 
bringing ! 
For each boy and maiden, richly am I laden! 
Ring, ete. 


“Wake up! What have you, Paul, - Abram,— 
Cora.” The children named. describe their imag- 
inary presents, as they are called upon. 

This was repeated until the children had a fair 
conception of the song, when they took their turr 
in being Santa Klaus, and the teacher received the 
presents. 

The language value of thelafter part of this les- 
son is obvious, but that of the first part, may, at 
first glance, be questioned. 





snow longest remain? 
26. What harm is done by frost, rain, snow, and 
ice? 
27. What fruits are made better by the frost? 
28. Why put your fingers in the snow when they 
are frozen? 
29. Why do pipes burst when water freezes in 
them ? 
30. Which is heavier, ice or water? Prove it. 
VL 
USES OF WATER. 
What are the uses of water :— 
1. In the kitchen ? 
2. In the launirv ? 
8. In springs and wells? 
4. In the rivers, lakes, and ocean ? 
5. Ia the soil ? 
6. In the clouds ¢ 





breathing through the nostrils should be seized. 


7. In the form of ice, frost, hail, etc 1 


To this may be answere!, that singing when 
properly used (taking care that no loud, harsh 
tones are made, and the voices are never strained) 
jis of very great value in devel ping and training 
the organs of speech. In the right kind of singing 
drill, the children use their breathing and articu- 
lating organs thoughtfully, intelligently. enthusias- 
tical’y, whil> the nature of the action produces an 
outward-tending attitude of the mind. 

A pretty room decorated with objects of speci- 
al int rest to the children blendinz of different 
studies, a tactful teacher, something to think 
about, something to help the children forget them- 
selves, ‘look out, and not in,” exercisesfor the de- 
velopment of the organs of speech, and the use of 
the pencil, freedom of intercourse between tcacher 
end pupils, and any of the many other ways and 
means that a real teacher is sure to discover—these 

are sure to result in good language work. 
 egme of Relaccko’s beautiful “ Children’s Songs ;"— 
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TABLE TALK. 


Our space is occupied this week with a few commun- 
ications which we print although they seemingly hit us 
pretty hard. Our correspondents think they have us in 
a tight place. Well, all we can say is, there is nothing 
perfect in this wicked world. We preach the truth, as it 
is given us to see the truth, and then live up to it just 
as nearly as it is possible, We mourn over our short 
comings and hope to overcome them. Well here are the 
letters, The first is from Kentuckey. 

I notice in an editorial in your issue of Oct. 17th, on 
“The Educational Value of the Daily Newspaper” these 
these few sentences :—‘‘ Look at the patent medicine 
advertisements in the Christian organs of our leading 
denominations. Wherefore are they there? For the 
same reason that sin bows in hypocritical worship in 
the House of God and is called saintly. J¢ pays. That’s 
the reason. Jt pays, in publishing a paper, to steal the 
livery of heaven, to serve the devil iv.” On turning 
over the leaves of the same issue I find the advertise- 
ments of twe've different patent medicines, and, what is 
worse, they are so sandwiched in between the ‘‘ jokes ” 
that one is likely to be inveigled into reading] them. 
It makes one look around and wonder if the autkor is 
writing about himself. Of course, tho’, he has nothing 
to do with them, that is an affair of the business man- 
agers | 

To be serious, however, 1 heartily endorse all that 
was said in that article. Only a few days ago a gentle- 
man was applauding an article published in the Chicago 
‘* Current * which advocated the introduction of the 
newspaper into the schoolr. I told him if I could find 

a paper that was tit for such a purpose I would use it ; 
but, unfortunately, [knew of none, The more I read 
the JouRNAL the more I like it. It must surely be exert- 
ing an influence upon me, from a remark one of my as- 
sistants made to me recently. Being better acquainted 
with the people than I am they express themselves 
more freely to her. In talking of the school they speak 
of the New Way of Teaching, and everywhere she goes 
the people have something to say about the new way. 
Now as I have not said anything about my “ way,” it 
struck me as rather remarkable that they should speak 
in the way they did. 
With best wishes for your success, I am your friend, 
D. G, F. 





The next is from Illinois, 


In your issue of 17th inst., in an article entitled. The 
Educational Value of the Daily Newspaper, I find these 
sentences: ‘* We shall never have purity unless plant- 
ed and grown. Look at the patent medicine advertise- 
ments in the Christian organs of our leading denomina- 
tion. Wherefore are they there? For the same reason 
that sin bows in hypocritical worship in the House of 
God and is called saintly. It pays, &c.” 

Now in the same paper I find at least six patent med- 
icine advertisements. 

Iam a reader of your JOURNAL and have been for 
two years, I am in harmony with its positions, and con- 
sider it the best school paper published, and I wish to 
make, at this juncture, an inquiry as to how you can 
reconcile the best things. I think you would obhge 
many readers. by answering this in your paper. 

8S. E. DeH. 


If we were getting rich out of this paper the case 
would be somewhat different, or if any considerable 
number of the teacher of our county would take a 
weekly or monthly educational paper, the best-of us 
would be able to live without an advertisement, but our 
life depends on our advertising patronage. Without it we 
should be obliged to nearly, if not quite, double our sub- 
scription price. Advertisements we must have. Many 
have been rejected. Those we do insert we have every 
reason to believe are not frauds. If we have erred we 
shall do our best to be more discriminating in the fu- 
ture. 

This gives us an opportunity tosay what we havelong 
wanted to say. It is this. Why do not more of our 
friends help us? We are working with might and main, 
day and night, year im and year out, honestly, and sin- 
cerely in earnest to make a paper suitable to the wants 
of the teachers. We have succeeded in part: Much 
more is to be done. Our paper should be larger, fuller, | 
and in many ways improved. No educational peper is 
what it ought to be. You can help us. One subsoriber 
from each, and you would be surprised at the result. 
This one could easily be obtained. The room for work- 
ingislarge. In one school in this city not a single teach- 
Ser among the fifteen, takes any educational journal 
any sort, size, or price, The same is true of a large | 


of , Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching 


school in Brooklyn, and how many more there are we 
donot know. Here is another point. In some large 
schools only a single educational paper of a kind is tak- 
en. This is supposed to be read by all the teachers. If 
all schools should pursue this course how many first 
class educational journals would our country support? 
Many teachers seem to think that if they can manage to 
get an educational paper for the very lowest rates they 
are doing themselves a good service, while the fact is 
thay are doing themselves great injury. Without good, 
fearless educational papers, schools and teachers would 
suffer more than could be told. 








READING CIRCLES. 


At the State Teaqghers’ Association at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, in March, a resvlution was offered concerning a 
State Reading Association, but the resolution being re- 
ferrei to the committee, that body failed to make any 
mention of it in their final report. Such associations 
are being formed by teachers and others in all enter- 
prising communities, and surely it can be accomplished 
in Nebraska. 

Progress in Reading Circle organization in Wisconsin 
is very encouraging. The respon3es received from 
county superintendents almost without exception indi- 
cate a readiness to enter upon the work of managers for 
their own districts, and in very many instances show a 
real enthusiasm in the cause. It isnot possible to put 
such a movement into full operation in aday. Work is 
required, time to establish relations, and to obtain and 
distribute the books. Most circles will probably not be 
able to begin operations b2fore the first of Ostober, and 
we trust that throughout the year new members will be 
received and new circles started. Nevertheless it has 
been thought best to proceed with the course by issuing 
the first syllabus the first of September, that work 
might be commenced by those who are ready for it. 
Many county superintendents will be able to give more 
attention to the work in Septe mber than heretofore, as 
the pressure of reports and examinations diminishes. 
High school principals will recogniza the value of ths 
movement, ani co-operate to make it contribute to the 
interest and value of their teachers’ meetinzs.— Wis 
consin Journal of Ecucation. 

The books adopted by the Wisconsin Reading Circle 
are: “‘ Page’s Theory and Practice,” ‘‘ Barnes’ General 
History,” ‘‘ Martin's Human Body,” ‘‘Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reforms,” and ‘‘Wayland’s Intellectual 
Philosophy.” 

The reading circle is the best teachers’ organization 
yet instituted. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne:zota 
have already organized. Thousands of teachers in each 
state have taken up a course of home study, under di- 
rection of officers elected by the members of the circle. 





The books of the New York State Reading Circle a; 
adopted by the State board are as follows: 


1. 
Payne’s ‘“‘ Lectures on the Scienc e and Art of Educa- 
tion”; Krisi’s *‘ Life and Works of Pestalozzi.” 


2. 
Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching ”; Johonnot’s 
**Principles and Practice of Teaching.” 


3. 
Parker’s “Talks on Teaching ”; Sully’s “‘ Psychology ” 
(abridged). 


4. 
Hailman’s ‘ Kindergarten Culture” (and a work per- 
taining to conduct and manners, to be selected); Tate’s 
**Philosophy of Education.” 


5. 
Quick’s “‘ Educational Reformers”; Fitch’s “Lect- 
ures on Teaching.” 


6. 

Spencer's ‘‘ Education”; Porter’s ‘‘ Elements of Mor- 
al Science” (abridged’, 
These groups are to be read as follows : 
Group 1. January-June, 1885, 
Group 2. July-December, 1885, 
Group 8. January-June, 1886. 
Group 4, July-December, 1886. 
Group 5, Janvary—June, 1887. 
Group 6. July-December, 1887. 
The following books can be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress, post-paid, for the prices annexed, to members of 
the New York State Reading Circle only. 


Payne’s Lectures, paper. . " 40 cents. 

Ss. so. je Sle? 20S aut ee, 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi. . Htey Tort al 6180 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching . $1.90 





$1.25 
Prices of the other books on application. 
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AUTHORS’ DAYS. 





Mrs. HELEN Hunt Jacgson, (‘‘ H. H.”) 
L 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Until Mrs. Jackson was thirty years old, neither she 
or her friends ever dreamed of her becoming known as 
a literary woman. She was a happy wife and mother, 
full of vivacity, fond of dress, and a favorite in society, 
Suddenly, trials begun to come upon her ; two of her 
children died, then her husband was killed by an acci- 
dent. One child was left, a boy of uncommon beauty 
and brightness, and in him her whole life now was 
bound up. In about a year he suddenly sickened and 
died. This blow quite overwhelmed her. She shui 
herself up in her room and for many months refused to 
see anyone. Her physician said he thought she would 
die of grief, but he was mistaken. She come out at 
lergth cheerful, smiling, and active. She kept the pic- 
tures and memorials of her busband and son before her 
and spoke of them freely, and no stranger would have 
dreamed of the months of darkness she had gone 
through before she could acquire such self-control. 

Then she began to write. She had already published 
a few verses, but now she wrote stories and sketches 
and poetry which was accepted by the best publishers. 

She traveled a great deal, and lived for some time out 
in Colorado among the Indians. Here she saw so much 
of the wrongs they suffered, that she took up her pen 
and began to write about them. ‘‘ Ramona,” a capital 
Indian story, and ‘‘ A Century of Dishosior” are the 
bpames of the two books she wrote, They give as strong 
pictures of the condition of the Indians as “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” did of the slaves in the South. Four days 
before she died she wrote the following letter to Presi- 
dent Cleveland : 

** To Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
—-Dear Sir: From my death-bed I send you a message 
of heartfelt thanks for what you have already done for 
the Indians, I ask you to read my ‘ Century of Dis- 
honor.’ I am dying bappier for the belief 1 have that 
it is your hand that is destined to strike the first steady 
blow toward lifting this burden of infamy from our 
country, and righting the wrongs of the Indian race. 

** With respect and gratitude, 
‘* HELEN JACKSON.” 


IL. 
THE FRAULEIN HAKLREINER. 


No artist has ever yet taken a photograph of this 
lady that could be recognized. Neither can I photo- 
graph her. I can say that she was five feet seven inches 
high, and fat to the degree of fatness which some art- 
ists love to paint ; that she was fifty-two years old, and 
d.d not look as if she were more than forty; that she 
had hazel-brown eyes, perpetuatly laughing, a high 
white forehead, two dimples in her left cheek which 
were never still, and hair as free as the dimples, too 
long to be called short, too short to be called long, al- 
ways floating back in the air as she came towards you; 
on great occasions she had it curled by a hair-dresser— 
the only weakness I ever discovered in her; but it was 
such a short-lived one, one easily forgave it, for the 
curl never stayed in more than two hours. I can say 
that in spite of her fatness her step was elastic and 
light, and her hands and feet delicately shaped ; I can 
say that her broken English was the most deliciously 
comic and effectively eloquent language I ever heard 
spoken ; I can say that she cooked our dianer for us at 
two, went shopping for or with us at five, threw us into 
fits of laughter at eight by some unexpected bit of mim- 
icry or droll story, and tucked us up at bedtime with an 
affectionate ‘“‘ Good-night. Sleep well !” 

—From A German Landlady. 


II. 
THE MORNING HYMN. 

At last came the full red ray acrozs the meadow. 
Alessandro sprang to his feet. In the next seeond Father 
Salvierderra flung up his south window and leaning 
out, his cowl thrown off, his thin, gray locks streaming 
back, began in a feeble but not unmelodious voice to 
sing : 

“ O, beautiful Queen, 
Princess of _Heaven.”’ 

Before he bad finished the second line a half-dozen 
voices had joined in—the Senora from her room at the 
west end of the veranda, beyond the flowers ; Felip¢, 





from the adjoining room ; Ramona, from hers, they 
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next; and Margarita and other of the maids already 
astir in the wings of the house. 

As the volume of melody swelled, the canaries waked 
and the finches and the linnets in the veranda roof. 
The tiles of this roof were laid on bundles of tube 
reeds, in which the linnets delighted to build their 
nests. The roof was alive with them—scores and 
scores, nay hundreds, tame as chickens; their tiny, 
shrill twitter was like the tuning of myriads of violins. 

“ Singers at dawn 
From the heavens above 
Reople all regions ; 
Gladly we too sing ;” 
continued the hymn, the birds corroborating the stan- 
za. Then men’s voices joined in—Juan and Luigo, and 
a dozen more, walking slowly up from the sheep-folds. 
—From Ramona. 


lV. 
THE SHEEP SHEARING, 


The thirty shearers, running into the nearest pen, 
dragged each his sheep into the shed, in a twinkling 
of an eye he had the creature between his knees, help- 
less, immovable, and the sharp sound of shears set in. 
The sheep-shearing had begun. No rest now. Nota 
second’s silence from the bleating, baaing, opening and 
shutting, clicking, sharpeving of shears, flying of 
fleeces through the air to the roof, pressing and stamp- 
ing them down in the bales ; not a second’s intermis- 
sion, except the hour of rest at noon, from sunrise till 
sunset, till the whole eight thousand of Senora Morena’s 
sheep were shorn. It was a dramatic spectacle. As 
soon as a sheep was shorn, the shearer ran with the 
fleece ic his hand to the paymaster, threw it down on a 
table, received his five cent piece, dropped it in his 
pocket, ran to the pen, dragged out another sheep, and 
in less than five minutes was back again with a second 
fleece. The sheep shorn, released,bounded off :nto an- 
other pen, where, light in the head, no doubt, from be- 
ing three to five pounds lighter on their legs, they 
trotted round bewildered for a moment, then flung up 
their heels and capered for joy. —From Ramona. 





. a 
WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN. 
When the tide comes in, 
At once the shore and sea begin 
Together to be glad, 
What the tide has brought 
No man has asked, no man has sought ; 
What other tides have had 
The deep sand hides away ; 
The last bit of wrecks they wrought 
Was burned up yesterday. 


When the tide goes out, 
The sbore looks dark and sad with doubt. 
The landmarks are all lost. 


For the tide to turn 

Men patient wait, men restless yearn. 
Sweet channels they have crossed, 
In boats that rocked with glee, 

Stretch now bare, stony roads that burn 
And lead away from sea. 





VI- 

LIFTED OVER. 
As tender mothers guiding baby steps, 
When places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
Of love, and set them down beyond the harm, 
So did Our Father watch the precious boy, 
Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove t> help my darling on; _ 
He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before us, where my arms would fail ; 
So reached from heaven, and lifting the dear child 
Who smiled on leaving me, He put him down 
Beyond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Him wait for me! Shall I not then be glad, 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake ? 





Vil. 
“DOWN TO SLEEP.” 
November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill ; 


The morning’s snow is gone by night ; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 

As through the woods I reverently creep, 

Watching all things ‘‘ lie down to sleep.” 





I never knew before what beds, 
Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts, and shapes, and spreads ; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones, as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie “‘ down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight ; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 
I hear their chorus of ‘‘ good night”; 
And half I smile, and half I weep, 
Listening while rhey lie “‘ down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are bright and good ; 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill ; 
Life’s night rests feet which long have stood ; 
Some warm, soft bed, in field or wood, 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can “lay us down to sleep.” 





VIit. 
LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN TOPS. 
In Alpine valleys, they who watch for dawn 
Look never to the east, but fi_— eir eyes 
On loftier mountain-peaks of snow, which rise 
To west or south. 


Before the happy morn 

Has sent one ray of kindling red, to warn 
The sleeping clouds along the eastern skies 
That it is near,—flashing in glad surprise, 
These royal hills, for royal watchmen born, 
Discover that God's great new day begins, 
And, shedding from their raised brows a light 
Prophetic, wake the valley from its night. 
Such mystic light as this a great soul wins, 
Who overlooks earth’s great wall of griefs and 

sins, 
And steadfast, always, gazing on the white 
Great throne of God, can call aloud with deep, 
Pure voice of truth, to waken them who sleep. 


1X. 
CORONATION. 
At the king’s gate the subtle noon 
Wore filmy yellow nets of sun, 
Caught in the drowsy snare—too soon 


The guards slept, one by one. 


Through the king’s gate, unquestioned, then 
A beggar went, and laughed, “‘ This brings 
Me chance, at last, to see if men 
Fare better, being kings.” 


The king sat bowed beneath his crown, 
Propping his face with listless hand ; 

Watching the hour-glass sifting down 
Too slow its shining sand. 


“ Poor man, what woulds’t thou have of me ?”’ 
The beggar turned, and, pitying, 

Replied like one in dream, ‘‘ Of thee 
Nothing. I want the king.” 


Uprose the king, and from his head 
Shook off the crown, and threw it by; 
*“O man, thou must have known,” he said, 
‘A greater king than I.” 
- on * - 
On the king’s gate the moss grew gray ; 
The king came not. They call him dead ; 
And made his eldest son, one day, 
Slave in his father’s stead. 


x; 

[The last published poem of “ H. 8.” was in the Cen- 
tury for September. It is one of her best. We print it 
entire, as it is excellent for either declamation or a re- 
production exercise. ] 


KING REDWALD’S ALTARS. 
When Edwin reigned in Britain, 
And Redwald reigned in Kent, 
The news of Christ’s religion 
Throughout the country went. 


Edwin embraced it warmly, 
Unquestioning, content. 

“IT will not be too hasty,” 
Said the canny King of Kent. 


“Tt may be Christ is strongest, 
And the Devil safely pent ; 

But till I am quite certain,” 
Said Redwald King of Kent, 


“Tl give to neither worship 
Unqualified assent. 

My temple has two altars.” 
(Oh, canny King of Kent !) 


‘The foremost and the biggest 
To Christ henceforth is lent ; 
But the small one in the corner,” 
Said Redwald King of Kent, 


“Tl keep burning to the Devil, 
That he may see I meant 

To do him no dishonor,” 
Said the canny King of Kent. 


Christians rule now in Britain, 
And Christians rule in Kent : 
And men suppose the Devil 
Is dead, or safely pent. 


But in some secret corner 
The most of them consent, 
To give him one small altar, 
Like Redwald King of Kent. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 











1, When will paper money be worth nothing? 

2. Why does a gold dollar resemble a standard yard- 
stick more nearly than a paper dollar? 

3. What are United States bonds ? 

4. What is a strike? 





- 


LIVE ANSWERS. 





1. A dude is a senseless individual, with no capacity 
for doing anything except wearing good clothes; a 
dandy is his companion. 

2. A female dude is called a dudena. 

8. It is probable that Webster's Elementary Spelling 
Book has the largest circulation of any book in the 
United States, excepting the Bible. 

4. Five immortal American authors are Irving, Long- 
fellow, Poe, Bancroft, Whittier. 

5. The most distinguished colored man in the United 
States is Mr. Frederick Douglas. 

6. The Republicans carried Ohio at the last State 
election. 

7. The best short poem ever written by an American 
author is ‘‘ The Raven.” 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








Now that France has won a victory in Aunam sufficient 
to permit a cessation of her aggressive foreign policy with- 
out a sacrifice of prestige, itis to be hoped that ake will 
make the change. The safety of the republic demands it. 


King Theebaw, the brute of Burmah, may remain mon- 
arch in name, if he sends word to the Viceroy of India be- 
fore Nov. 10 that he submits to British authority, but other 
wise the world will have the gratification of seeing his 
throne demolished. 


The great powers can easily force a settlement in the 
Balkans if they will, with a conference or without it, on the 
basis of the union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia as 
tributaries of Turkey, and if the Greeks or Servians open a 
blood 1 — it will be because Germany, Austria, and Russia 
pe . 


The Turk, we are told, never intended to fight if he could 
avoid it. He simply intended to produce a moral effect by 
the show of force. He talked too much to mean much. 


Bulgarian patriotism has yielded to the heavy burden of 
taxation. Her finances are in such condition that she mast 
act prudently. 


Not wy bey to spend on powder and repeating 
rifles, both — and Bulgaria will listen to reason. 
They will do anyth Lage the powers may advise. So 
the matter ends—perhaps. 


General McClellan is dead. He was the idol of the Army 
of the Potomac, “‘the only commander that ever was 
cheered by the boys.”” But success in the field, although 

parently within his p, was never achieved by him. 

e was a splendid technical soldier, bly the best the 
country has ever produced. He could organize an army, 
even while it was on the march in an almost choatic 
state ; he could encamp an army to the best advantage for 
the comfort of the men and for defense against an enemy ; 
he could construct bri . build earthworks and make a 
“* masterly retreat’’ in the face of the foe and the foe never 
know anything about it; but he either could not fight a 
successful ie, or was not allowed to by the authorities 
at Washington. Aside from his mili 
ical life was a most lamentable failure. Nominated by the 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





FOREIGN. 


flict over the school question in England is very 
PO er will result in most important results for the 
fature of education. Church corporations have been levy- 
ing additional taxes. which are already high, so that the 
maintaining of public and private schools becomes a ques- 
tion of serious importance. The ma rs of the state 
schools have determined that education shall be first, 
and other thi afterward. The public school system is 
not firmly established and will not be until they are made 
absolutely free to all, as in this country. 


CONNECTICUT. 


hers’ meeting was held in South Glastonbury, 
oom, “Oct. 20, 1885. ‘rhe speakers were Miss H. F. P 
of the normal school, Sec. C. D. Hine, and Mr. 8. P. Wil- 
lard, of Colchester. In the evening Sec. Hine spoke to the 
ple on “ What constitutes a good school.”” Miss Mingens 
Rom the State Normal School spoke to the Norwich teach- 
ers, Oct. 19, on the Kindergarten. : EP Ae! 
hers’ meeting, held recently at Union neipa 
i a Willimantic, spoke on © Primary “Reading,” 
Sec. C.D, Hine on “Number,” and Principal Desper of 
Stafford Springs on ‘‘ Geography. 


DAKOTA. 


rritorial Normal School, Spearfish, Dakota, has an 
adinivable course for those preparing to become teachers. 
All the studies are conducted with especial reference to the 
best ways of teaching them. 


MINNESOTA. 


Murray County Teachers’ Institute, held at Currie, 
x. ‘fies rm instructiun in reading, geography, didac- 
ties, orthography, and history. Prof. Gates had arithmetic 
language, drawing, writing, and hygiene. In advanced 
reading particular attention was given to articulation, em- 
— and to the thought. Sentences difficult of articula- 


ion were placed on the board, and were practiced on by a” 


rs. Mr. Ruane illustrated, by means of a class, 
a reading in the third and fourth readers may re- 
view the primer. Miss Sweet conducted a recitation in 
primary reading, illustrating the blackboard method by 
means of a classthat had been inschooloneterm. Pictures 
and objects were used, words and sentences written on the 
board, the words spelled by sound, and the sentences read 
b the class. By this method the names of the letrers are 
oat taught, and no book is used till the pupils have learned 
from one hundred to two hundred words. Miss Sarah 
Scovell conducted a recitation, using pupils who had been 
in School a year, and_had been taught according to the 
blackboard method. Words, new to them, were placed on 
the board. These they were able to pronounce after having 
spelled them by sound, after which they readily recognized 
them in the printed form in the reader and read the lesson 
which con ed them. These two lessons were well con- 
ducted, and plainly illustrated the above method. By 
means of a class, Mr. Niles presented the method of teach- 
ing the geograph of which he isthe author. If followed 
out, it cannot to revolutionize the study of geography. 
In language but little attention was gyn to the rules, 
parsing, or analyzing, but much time to the use of language, 
stories, ‘dictation exercises, letter writing, business forms, 


changing poetry to prose, etc. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Sears, rector of Grace Church at Manchester, has 
namie ‘the professorship of Rh«toric and English litera- 
ture in the niversity of Vermont at Burlington. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1861. 

nstitute at Mt. Vernon has witnessed many 
os iaean be rovements and valued additions at the hands 
. Campbell, the hard-working and zealous 
1, this summer. The term opens with promises of 
a roll of students. Among recent purchases are a 
transit with solar compass and other attachments, ample 
for all ordinary surveying and engineering work; also a 
binocular microscope, and additions to the chemical and 
physical laboratory. The course of study is well selected 
a practical, and Prof Campbell should have the success 


he merits. 


ilton Perkins, for a number of years teacher of a 
Meee ot in Portsmouth, has resigned, and accepted 


fhe superintendency of Chicopee (Mass.) schools, at $1,500 | M 


salary. 
“Peacook Academy building has been sold to the com- 
ae ee School District No. 7 of Boscawen, for 
$3,000. The purchase includes 1 1-2 acres of land, the 
piano, and the academy library. The building was erected 
in 1866, and the property cost five times what it recently 
sold for. 

The State Normal School has an increased number of 
students. 

NEW JERSEY. 


monthly meeting of the Jersey City Teach- 
Pt. A. was held on Wednesday of last week. An 
address on “ The Essentials of Right Teaching,” was de- 
livered by Mr. Wm. N. Barringer, Supt. schools, Newark, 
N. J., followed by a discussion of the topic ‘**How much 
Home Study should by required of the Children in our 
Public Schools.” The discussion was opened by Mr, A. B. 
Guilford, Principal of School No. 7. 
County Institute has been appointed at Salem 
toro 013, and Gloucester County at Woodbury, Nov. 11, 
and Cumberland County, Nov. 11. 
Atlantic and Camden Counties held a union Institute at 
Atlantic City, Oct. 26-30. 
rsey temperance women at Trenton propose to 
PR ly law forbidding the licensing of liquor sellers 
within a mile of a school. 
regular meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
PR ne he was held in the Eastern District, Orange 
School House, on Saturday, Oct. 31, 1885,at 10A.M. T 


followed: Opening Exercises. Mis- 
following Proerness Exercises in Number, by Miss Minnie 


n opened by Mr. G. O. 
'Sy st by Miss 






>| at Wilson. 





NEW YORK 


Principal W. W. Davis, of East New York, has instituted 
weekly meetings of his teachers for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a series of lectures on peychology, then methods 
teaching and their application. These meetings will be 
continued through the year. The subjects of discipline, 
physical and moral culture, examinations, reviews, etc., 

1 receive their proper attention. It is admitted by the 
best educators that rational methods of teaching are 
based upon those scientific principles which are but the 
evolution of psychological research. We think it signifi- 
cant of wisdom on the part of Principal Davis that he con- 
siders ‘ae first. Noone can discuss the merits of 
methods intelligently without a knowledge of the mental 
faculties and their functions. We think that such a series 
of lectures delivered by any principal will maternally bene- 
fit his asyistants, and thro them the school. 


The Niagara County Teachers held their last association 
One of the papers read and discussed was 
‘* Methods of Teaching the Effects of Stimulants and Nar- 
cotics,” by Prof. N. L. Benham, of Niagara Falls. Another 
valuable one was on the ‘“‘Word Method,” by Miss Ger- 
trude Stewart, of Johnson’s Creek. This subject was well 
illustrated with a class exercise by Miss Salisbury. Supt. 
Griffith Seg <= the subject of ‘How to Teach Percent. 
ome ;’ FS. Baker, M.D., of Lockport, ‘‘ School Sanitation :” 
iss Sara Swain, ‘‘ Absence and Tardiness.” The new 
officers elected are : President, J. F. O’Keefe; Vice-Presi- 
= C. L. Luther; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Sadie 
urner. 


——~ 


PERSONAL. 


Pror. D. L. CHANEY, of Nodaway County, Missouri, was 


of — of recently as an Institute worker of Nebraska, 


issouri instead of Nebraska is the 


of this live 
man The remarks made in conn 


ion with his work did 
not apply to, and, therefore, did not fairly represent the 
condition of Nebraska, where the educational field is wel] 
tilled by active and intelligent workers. 


ELAINE GOODALE, one of the aye Farm poets, who’ has 
been at Ham Institute for two years as a teacher. 
is going to Nebraska and Dakota to study the social and 
educational needs and possibilities of the Indian at home. 


Pror. THoMAS HENRY HUXLEY has been ordered by his 
—— to take an absolute rest from all literary labors 

or several months. In accordance with this advice the 
professor will retire to Venice. 


PRINCE EDWARD, son of the Prince of Wales, will trave] 
on this side of the ocean next year. 

Rev. Dr. NoRTHROP, of Morgan Park Theological Semi. 
nary, recently well said that education is not the acquis. 
ition of knowledge, but such a training of the mind as wil] 
fit it for active and original work. The education which 
he approves will secure for the preacher intelligent and jp. 
dependent convictions, the power to snalyze and elaborate 
shoagit. as well as the ability to present that thought ac. 
ceptavly in public discourse. 

Mr. ARTHUR P. THOMBs, former] 


Principal of Sauk 
Centre and more recently St. Cloud 


igh Schools, Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ~ become a x Pe erty ey for Boys, 
: rooklyn, N. Y. R. HENRY ©, TALMAGE, of Connect icut, 
ENSTITUSES FOR HOVEMEER. 1s associated with him. The school emuraces in its instruc. 
yw ably PLACE, DATE. tion every department of ordinary school work, but par. 
ams, Gettysburg, November 30. | ticular attention will be paid to English and English ex. 
alee. — ange urg, . 30. | pression. 
fae, peg pat Il “ > HELEN HUNT was one of the most: active women in Con. 
2 4 “ , | necticut during the early years of the war in preparing 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 80 . rl 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, “ g | Supplies for soldiers in the field. She then lived at New 
Franklin Chambersburg, 4 16, | Haven. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, ” 80.] Dr. Neng me has just received the biennial prize 
Lancaster, Lancaster, es 9. | of 20,000 francs m the French Academy of Sciences, 
wrence, New Castle, = 9. | He was given 74 votes against 7 in favor of the explorer, 
Lebanon, Lebanon, es 16. | De Brazzan. 
Lehigh, Allentown, «  16.] Mr. GzorcE W. Curtps, the philanthropist of Philadel. 
Mifflin, Lewiston, ‘.  16.] phia, promises to collect enough money in this country for 
Northampton, Easton, - 30. Ene restoration of the church at Stratford-on-A von, England, 
pena, soeeey “23.1 the birthplace of Shakespere. 
Wares, Basa,’ “ = Mr. ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, the new trustee in the Twenty. 


The following are some of the subjects discussed at a 
pany d meeting of the school directors, at Washington, 
t. 28: 


1. Arbor Day in the schools. 


2. How can directors aid in elevating the standard of 
qualifications of teachers ? 


8. Physiology and Hygiene in the public schouls. 


4. How should directors be ed in the selection of 
teachers? Geo. A. Spindler is County Superintendent. 


The Washington County Teachers’ Institute, was held at 
Washington, Oct. 26-30. The instructors were: Hon. E 
E. White, LL.D., Cincmnati, O.; Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Ph.D., Kutztown ; Rey. J. D. Moffat, D.D., Washington ; 
Rev. T. B, Noss, Ph.D., California; Rev. J. R. Johnston, 
D.D., Washington ; Rev. J. F, Magill, D.U., Washington. 

The fobowing ovenina. lectures were given: Monday 
evening, Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, ‘‘ Education among the 
Greeks and Romans ;” Tuesday evening, Hon. E. E. White, 
LL.D., “‘ Character ;’’ Wednesday evening, Hon. Will Cum- 
back, LL.D., ‘The Invisible ‘Some People;’” Thursda 
evening, Geo. Alfred Townsend, “ Gath,” “ Dublin ;” Fri- 
day evening, Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, “‘Give Us a Rest.” 


Two additional teachers, ing real teaching talent, 
have been engaged at the Bloomsburg State Normal School 
since the term began. A new school building, larger than 
the present one, which will more than double our capacity 
for work, is now going up. It will contains twenty-six 
recitation rooms, twenty-two of which will be devoted 
mainly to the training or **‘ model”’ school. 


The Crawford County Teachers’ Institute was held at 
Meadville, Cct. 19-23. The instructors were Dr. L. R. 
Klemm, Supt. of schools of Hamlin, O.; Miss Belle Thomas, 
of Indiana, teacher in Cook County Normal School duri 
the past year, and previously one ot his assistants at Quincy, 

ass. 


UTAH. 


There is a growing desire among the teachers of Utah to 
improve themselves and their schools. Many of the teach- 
ers are aiming to better the condition of the district schools 
throughout the territory. What we need in Utah is a good 
system of free schools. : 


Prof. Wm. M. Stewart, a live energetic teacher, was re 
cently elected Superintendent of District Schools of Salt 


Lake County, and is already making his power felt for good 
among the schools in the county. eis the right man in 
the right place. D. R. A. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

The West Union Graded School opened Oct. 5, 1885, with 
C. C. Showalter as Principal. Mr. Showalter conducted a 
teachers’ normal at West Union during the summer. The 
Doddridge County papers have given one column to the 
teachers, and district institutes will be organized through 
out the county. 

WISCONSIN. 

Supt. M. Macara, of Superior City, has resigned his office 
of Cuasty Superintendent, and will be succeeded by Mr. 
H. R. Tinklam of that place. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. H. M. Maxson, late teacher of the North High School, 
= been appointed superintendent of the schools of Attle- 
ro. 


The trustees of Williams College have voted President 
Carter an indefinite vacation. It is understood that this is 


third Ward, is a frequent visitor to the schools, and by 
sympathy and advice does much to stimulate and encourage 
the teachers: He has been for years financial manager of 
Mr. Wm. Dowd’s bank. He has beer all his life in a bank, 
having been a teller before he was out of his teens. No 
better man for the sacred and responsible office of school 
trustee could be found. 

Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl is giving 9 course of “ Talks 
upon Absolute Health” at her rooms in the “ Chelsea,” 

est Twenty-third Street. Admission is free. A note to 
Mrs. Diehl! will secure a circular giving all particulars. 

JOHN HARVARD, who founded one of the test schools 
of education in the world, was the son of a Southwark 
butcher, and was born in 1 In the preface of his inter- 
esting little work the author complains that some of his 
American critics have robbed him of the creé’t of his dis- 
coveries—have “ taken the stars to ther selves and 
awarded him only stripes.” 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Wherever else the taxpayers are willing and anxious 
to economize, it is not in the department of public schools. 
If more money is needed there, the people are willing to 

y it ; and the character of the members of the Hoard of 
Education is a sufficient guarantee that the funds entrusted 
to them will be administered economically and efficieutly. 

This declaration is not inconsistent with remarks we 
bave made heretofore on certain questions that the Boarl 
of Education must considerthis year. Thereare, we think, 
one or two ways in which the might save a little 
mouey that is now expended, but the only way in which 
the principal parasites of that department can be cut off is 
by legislation. The board is not responsible for the ex pendi- 
ture of about $500,000 which it is compelled to insert in its 








lestimates. As to the remainder, the amount for which it 


is responsible, we believe that no private individual scruti- 
nizes his accounts more closely than the Commissioners of 
Education do the accounts of their department. 

Money is needed for new schools and sites, for repairs 
and supplies, in order that every boy and girl in the city 
may be provided with an opportunity to get the elements 
of an education without cost to the nts: and, we repeat 
it, the taxpayers of this city are willing to give the money. 
Whatever is cut off the estimates of other departments, 
that of the Board of Education should not be materially 
redu 


What does the World mean when it says that ‘The 
schools ought not to be neglected, but the unnecessary ¢x 
penses of the ee en of the Board of Kducation 
might beneficially be curtailed.”” We can’t see the point. 


The Art Students’ League of this city is to be credited 
with contributing Jargely to the t development of the 
teaching of art in thiscountry. [thas drawn towarils itself 
money from the teachers’ ranks. The mode of teaching of 
drawing in our pablic schools has been, and is stil!, deplor- 
able; no one can teach drawing who has not some idea 0 
art ; these ideas must come from those who have masterd 
art the most completely. The method of the Art Students 
League is for those who wish to study art to combine and 
t as teachers the ablest artists to be found—a very eimpl 
thing, but a very difficult one in practice, for the successful 
artists do not want to take their time in giving |essoDs. 
Yet they, and they only, are the very persons to give |ess00s 

A reception was given at the rooms of the League, Oct. 31, 
and to inspire the students the teachers exhibited thet” 
works— sketches and studies. These gentlemen acting 
as teachers are Messrs. Sartain, Beckwith, Cox, Sbirla¥, 
Weir, Chase, Eakins, Blashfield, and Scott. It is « prt 
ciple of the League to secure as teachers those that see@ 
able to inepire the students; in fact, the students run th 
League. amount paid for instruction last year 
$20, This was in by wide-awake students coming 
from all parts of 





caused by President Carter’s health, which has been poor 
of late, and not because of any dissatisfaction on either side 
KENTUCKY. 

The teachers of Graves County have an association which 
meets the second Saturday in e month, but it is not so 
well attended as desirable. It is feared t 

getting negligent about im 


tunities for advancement offered by s 


oll parte coun ai 33 fenpon hae Oe 
some of the | ta method pursued y this schoo ; 
ie the. oppor | with ita hard method of copring, has passed amar * Ram 
gatherings. to nature is the watch , 
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grim, unshaven ferryman Charon, who would take only ‘BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
LETTERS. those whose bodies had received funeral rites on earth, 
aod who had brought with them thei toli— 
Please — a good work on Short-Hand and _— the smal! coin oo bog placed under the a NEW BOOKS. 
where it can be o . , of a dead person for Whenever an- 
i i ; ient Greek writers wished to auything as par-| ARISTOPHANES.—CLoups. By M. W. Humphreys, Pro- 
Write to Scott Brown, 23 Clinton P! ficiently dreadful, hateful, or infernal, % hed we fessor in the University of Texas. Boston: Ginn & 


When was President Cleveland born ? G. C. 


March 18, 18387. 


Was it the people of Rome or of Athens that were in- 
formed of the enemy's approach by the cackling of 
geese ? ; 

Of Rome, during the Gallic invasion. 


«“ Where none save the waves and I could hear.” 
What case is I? What part of speech is save. G. 


The sentence is not grammatica!. When the word 
save is used in the sense of except or excepting, it is a 
preposition, and its regimen should be in the objective 
case. 

The sentence correctly expressed reads, ‘‘Where none 
gave the waves and myself could hear.” 

Save is a peecetes, meaning except. Waves.and 
myself are objective case, being objects of save. 


Please give a method of constructing a table of ‘‘N 
ural Sines.” F. 


The method for the construction of the tables of 
“Natural Sines,” would require more space than the 
JouRNAL would be justified in devoting to that subject. 
Only those who have mastered Trigonometry would be 
interested, or even comprehend the method. Mr. F. A. 
G. will find a clear demonstration of the method in 
Robinson’s New Geometry and Trigonometry, pages 
265 and 271, inclusive.—D. 


Can there be more than 12 hours difference between 
auy two places on the earth’s surface B, W. G. 


If time is measured by solar days, and an hour is 
considered the 24th part of a day, then there cannot be 
more than 12 hours’ difference between any two places. 
The greatest difference of longitude between two places 
is 180 degrees. The apparent motion of the sun is 15 
degrees in one hour. When the suu is vertical at any 
one place, it will require 12 hours to reach the One 
directly opposite, which 1s 180 degrees distant. Hence 
the two ce3 are 12 hours apart, no more, no less, 





Where is the southern boundary of the Arctic Ocean ? 
The northern boundary of the Antarctic Ocean ? 
J. N. 8. 
The Arctic Circle has been fixed a:bitrarily as the 
southern boundary of the Arctic Ocean, and the An- 
tarctic Circle as the northern boundary of the southern 
ocean, 





In reference to!“‘Jowa Teacher’s” trouble in changing 
from “script toprint.” I would say that I take the 
two in unison from the beginning, though I do not put 
“print” on the bosrd. This may not be strictly 
“orthodox,” but I have found it very successful. We 
have a great rene pleassas games and exercises, but 
we always enjoy the reading exercise as well, if not 
better, than apy. N.L.L. 


I don’t know that I have ever told you all that your 
paper did for me. A few years ago I was teaching (') in 
asmall country village where I had lived all my life, 
having the primary department under my charge. A 
copy of the JOURNAL was mailed me. by whom and 
from whence, I cannot say. I immediately became a 
subscriber, and as [ perused it from week to week I be- 
came convinced I was not teaching. I asked and re- 
ceived permission to visit the Newark school for a couple 
of days. Came home, had made at my own expense a 
number table, bought paper with the Quincy ruling, 
and many little things of like nature. In a few weeks 
the county superintendent came for his annual visit, 
made noc mments, but watched it al!. Very soon I re- 
ceived a letter from him saying a teacher was wanted 
in the graded school where I now am, and that he, 
knowing the fact, had recommended me. In a few 
days following the letter came the principal of that 
school, who spent most of the day in my school-room, 
aod by return mail I received a letter from the board 
offering me $150 more than I was getting. I asked for 
$200 and was engaged, and now receive more than most 
and as much as any, excepting our principal. All due 
pf the JOURNAL, the best educational paper a base ever 

n. MW 


When shall such words as Stygian, which occurs in 
the selections for the Poe Memorial exercise given in 
the JouRNAL, Sept 10, te developed? When the p-»pil 
— it in reading the picce, or before he begins to 

A 


To stop a pupil in the midst of a paragraph for 
the ex yn of a term, will destroy his interest in 
what he is reading. To let him stumble over it with 
no idea of its meaning is contrary to all good teaching 
aod deprives him of his right to the full meaning of 
what he reads. The only remaining course, therefore, 


acquaintance \ 

very interesting pait of the exercise. The 
teacher, having looked over the reading lesson, makes 
alst of the n familiar words of which we will suppose 
ety te ee ee ee Cemiem Ween thocless i 
; relates the story dread 
river that flowed nine Ghee areand ie toner 
and which could only be crossed by the aid of the; 


be made a 


word Stygian, which meant pertaining to or like ni 
The word Stygian, then written on the board, is quickly 

ized when seen on the printed page, and becomes 
a part of the vocabulary of the pupils of the day. 


QUESTIONS. 


Here are a few of the many questions that have heen 
waiting to be answered for several weeks. Our 
is too limited, and our editorial force is too small to 
do justice to all the questions our friends send in. We 
shall be pleased to receive answers to all these questions. 
as short as possible, and we will do our best to find 
room for them, even though for one week we add a 
couple of pages to the JouRNAL. In the mean while 
will our friends who have asked these questions be kind 
enough to “take in” the situation, and understand 
why they have not received their replies ? 


91. Where can I get a history of the public free 
schools of the world ? Y. T. F. 


92. What city cans more oysters than any other 
in America? Handles more wheat? Makes more glass? 


98. Please give the name of the federal district that 
the capital of Mexico is situated in. J. H. 


94. Has New York twenty-five or twenty-six cities 
and when was the last incorporated ? . Fe & 

95. Who was the President or Chief Magistrate of the 
U. S. from the close of the Revolution until the election 
of Washington ? 


96. What river decreases as it flows until at last it is 
lost in the sand? Where is it? D. C, 


97. Please give the address of the following persons : 

Mark Twain, Timothy 8. Arthur, Chas. D. Warner, 
Louisa M. Alcott, George Bancroft, Celia Thaxter, Har- 
riet B. Stowe, Oscar Wilde, and John G. a -¥ — 


98. Why was Jefferson Davis not brought to trial ? 
Cc. P. 


99. (a) Where is the cleanest city in the world? (b) 
Where are slaves held in America? H. W. 


100. (a) Where can I find full imformation concerning 
Civil Service Reform? (b) What positions are re to 
competative examinations? . G, 


101. What six countries maintain the largest stand- 
ing armies ? M. 8. N. 


102. Why is it that if a person is walking and looking 
at the moon the moon appears to be moving in the same 
direction ? > hy py 8 


103. If sound travels faster through dense than 
through rare bodies, why does it travel faster through 
hot than cold air ? W. H.C. 


104. Can a round ball be thrown in a curved line, 
curving either from right to left, or from left to right? 
If eo give plan of same. G. W. T. 


105. In a stand of arms there are how many arms? 


106. (a) How is it sup the earth assumed the 
shape of an Oblate S ? (b) What circles on the 
earth would not exist if the earth's axis were perpendic- 
ular to the plane of its orbit? (c) What three motions 
has the earth? Please answer soon if you can. 

8. B. B, 

107. Why can a cat see in the dark ? 

108. Why are flowers healthful in daytime and un- 
healthful at night ? J. T. N. 

109, What is now the prime meridian of the world? 

. 8. N, 

110. What are the locations of base lines and princi- 
pal meridians in Missouri ? G. W. T. 

111, (a) What is the cause of the difference between 
light and dark meat of a fowl? (b) Why would an elas- 
tic tendon b® unfitted to transmit the motion of a mus- 
cle? (c) Why are rubbers cold to the feet? (d) Why 
can a brunette endure the sun’s rays better than a 
blonde? (e) Does alcohol exist in nature? (f) Why 
will a blow on the stomach sometimes stop the heart’s 
beating ? A. 8. H. 

112. What plant is there in the form of a grape vine 
that if cut will give out a clear fresh stream sn ? 

.T.N, 


118. What treaties are mentioned in the President’s 
message? What are some of the most important con- 
cessions of each ? M. 8, N. 

114. It is said that the sap in trees rises from the earth 
by roots in the ing: isittrue? Why does a tree be- 
gin budding at the top instead of at the wr Seert 

115. Illustrate what is meant by the term “ originval- 
ity,’ and explain how the rea of other men’s 
thoughts may develop one’s originality ? W. H.C. 
116. Why are some ra'lways called Trunk Lines? m 


117. whane and by whom is Parton’s ttn ae 


118. What is the value of a picayune ? T. v. 
119. Which has the greater specific gravity bone or 





ivory ? VEL 


Co. 


The work is one of the College Series of Greek Au- 
thors published by the wide-awake publishing house of 
Messrs. Ginn & , Boston. The object of the series 

is to furnish editions of Greek authors, with notes em- 

bodying the best results of recent philological research, 

adapted to the use of college students in America. 

The edit‘on of “* The Clouds” is on the basis of Theo- 

dor Kock’s third edition, Berlin. The work contains 
critical notes explaining the departures of the text from 
the readings common to the majority of manuscripts, 
The appendix on Metres is so prepared that the student 
who has not previously read any Greek drama may find 
the explanations sufficiently full to meet his necessities. 

The Introduction is full of instruction, showing that 
the dangerous age for a people is that in which subject- 
ive reflection begins to raise its voice against what has 
hitherto enjoyed universal recognition. It informs the 
student when this age began for Athens. It contrasts 
the Sophists and the Democracy. It explains the plot 
of the Comedy. It informs him when and where the 
comedy of the Clouds was performed, and what was its 
effect upon the public mind. It shows that the comedy 
in its original form failed, and Aristophanes was forced 
to compose a new one adapted to the changed circum- 
stances. When the people chose Cleon general, the 
‘** Clouds” contracted their brows ; lightning flashed and 
thunder rolled; the sun and moon refused to shine if 
Cleon was to be general. 

The Critical Notes are important to show the depart- 
ures of the text from the common readings, and the 
Metres and Rhythms will be studied closely, carefully, 
and profitably by the student of the Greek language, 


OvuTLInE OF LecTtuRE Nores on GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 
By John T. Stoddard, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in Smith College. Boston: Harris, Rogers & Co. 


Prof. Stoddard has done well to put these outlines in 
form by means of which they may be preserved and 
made useful. Every teacher of experimental Chem- 
istry, whose eye falls upon this little volume, will feel 
kindling in his heart a feeling akin to gratitude towards 
its author. 


These lecture notes comprise a series of suggestive 
experiments on the more abundant metalic substances, 
to er with their compounds. First, he tells us 
where and how the metals are found, the mode of ex- 
traction and preparation, their physical properties, their 
chemical —_ and their history. Secondly, he 
treats briefly of their combination with other elements, 
and shows how they are separated from those element:, 
begioniag with compounds of Potassium, followed by 
compounds of Sodium, of Ammonium, of Calcium, of 
Barrium, the Magnesium group, Zinc compounds, Lead 
group; ; group, Silver group, Mercurial com- 
pounds, uminum group, [ron group, Manganise, 
Gold, etc. . we 

The little book, treating so admirably of large subjects, 
will find abundance of purchasers when  beckenes 


CHEMICAL PrRoBLems. By Dr. Karl Stammer. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition, wich explana- 
tions and answers. By W. 8. Hoskinson, A M., Wit- 
tenberg Coll., Springtield,O. Pailadelphia : P. Brack- 
iston, Son & Co. 


An excellent practical work, just what every thorough 
teacher of Chemistry needs. The First Part embraces 
the mure common elements and compouads. The prob- 
lems are suggestive, as well as eminentiv practical ; the 
student who masters them will find that he has taken 
an advanced step in the study of the science of Chem- 
istr y. 

The Second Part embraces Approximate Ratios, tem- 
perature, and atmospheric pressure, and a large num- 
ber of app iate aud well selected mired m*. 

The work is worthy of tae careful examination of all 
teachers of experimental chemistry. 


A Practical Arirametic. By G. A. Wentworth, A.M., 
Prof. Mathematics, Philips Exeter Academy, and 
Rev. Thomas Hill, LL D., ex-—President Harvard Col- 
lege. Boston : Ginn & Co. 


The work is minently what its title indicates. It 
aims to teach the shortest and surest road to a practical 
knowledge of Arithmetic. it is not intended for be- 
ginners, out for those who have a thorough knowledge 
of the first steps im numbers. 

Decimal fractions are introduced at the beginning of 
the book. One object of this arrangement is to prevent 
comp2ring them with common fractions and to avoid 
the confusion which such comparisons produced. The 
authors claim, and we think the claim 1s well founded, 
that much time is thereby saved. 

A vocabulary of arithmetical terms is placed imme- 
diately after the table of contents at the ‘nogiautng of 
the book. It is an excellent feature, serving the pupil 
as a ready reference. 

The Metric svstem is admirab'y presented. The sim- 
plicity of the system in its application to questions of 
common occurrence, is illustrated and impressed by a 
great number of familiar examples. The originality of 
eo and as nea _ valuable informa- 

they ly convey, much to the practi- 
cal character of the work. 





[Continued on page 268.) 
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CONNECTICUT TEACHERS. 
The 39th Annual Meeting. 














On Thursday evening, Oct. 29, the exercises of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers’ on commenced with a 
lecture by Professor Brewer of Yale College. 

He devoted bis remarks to tropical) America, where a steady 
moist wind blows the year round and de ite the moisture on 
the land. In Panama as much rain often falls in a year as in five 
years here. Ina single night as much often falls as in the wet- 
test month or month ard a half ever scen here. He spoke of the 

eneral products of Panama; 

. And a Se con- 
New England. It had its 
wonders, but the place for a bome was where there was a fire- 
side, and that place did not exist in the tropic-. 

Music was furnished by the Hartford High School Or- 
chestra, Prof. Irving Emerson. conductor. 

On Friday morning the association was divided into three 
sections—the High School, under c of J. D. . 
Principal of the Bridgeport High ool; the Grammar 
School, under charge of A. P. Somes, Supt, of sch 
Danielsonville, and the Primary Schools, under 
W. F. Gordy, Principal of the North School, 
The general association was under the charge of Superin- 
tendent M. S. Crosby, of Waterbury. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


The first r was read by Principal Charles P. Merrill, 
of the Willimantic High School, on 


THE BEST METHOD OF ADMITTING PUPILS TO THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

He said, 1 do not believe it necessary that scholars to be admit- 
ted to the high school should a special examination. If 
they have done their work weil in the lower :ooms that ought to 
satisfy us. There is more or less examination humbuggery about 
admission to the High Schools of the state. I speak from my own 
experience in high schools where I have been We 
ought to have confidence in the teachers in lower rooms that 
they are doing hard and honest work. To make the 
scbool teachers responsible for the fitness of their scho! when 
they come into the high school will give us better results so far 
as regards the practical knowledge of the pupils. This is far bet- 
ter, in my opinion, thar to rely wholly on such examinations as 

ail for admission to our schepls. High schools 
sbould be open to scholars whose powers of observation and 
ability to express their ideas have been so trained as to give them 
an education impossible to be Tg te from the mere copy in the 
text-books. Those who are slowest to grasp a point in study 
are generally the ones who retain their ideas the longest. If your 
board requires an examination for admission, I beg of you not to 
rely wholly on the special examinations, but to take into con- 
sideration the work of the scholar for the preceding year, if you 
cannot go further back. There ought to be a sense of honor 
among us teachers in respect of receiving certificates as to the 
fitness of pupils to be advanced. 
Principal Bartley said that if a pupi! bas done well in the gram- 
mar sanoel for a year he ought to be admitted to the high school, 
He then introduced a resolution to that effect and discussion be- 


gan. 
Mr. Smith, of Plantsville, believed in examining a scholar to 
find out what ne knows and w he cando. Ju Bates, of 
Missouri, rose in his profession from his own educational efforts, 
and when at Yale College, on the occasion of an alumni mers. 
called on to respond to the toast ‘Our Alma Mater.” e 
said he had no Alma Maver; he came from a country where no- 
body asked a man who mother was, but the question was, 
What can you do. That is my idea of the matter rather than the 
schools attended. 
Principal Joseph Hall, of the Hartford High School, said 
that 
e had admitted classes to his school for twenty-two years, and 
wholly upon examination, exeopt during the past three years. 
Tne examirations were always asource of terror dread to 
the better fitted scholars than to the poorer ones. It was also a 
fearful strain on those appearing for examination. Weadmit 75 
per cent. of every uatiog class from each district school 
without examination, and examine the remaining 25 per cent., 
the same as we used to. The scholars coming to us from the dis- 
trict schools are numbered accord.ng to rank from lup. This 
plan of admission rejects less per cent. than did the old style of 
admission. The scholars in the district schools, we find, do much 
better work, in order to get the credit of being admitted to the 
high school without exam on. 


Principal T. W. T. Curtis, of the Hillhouse High School, 
spoke on “ THE CLAIMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL To PUBLIC 
Support.” We regret that our room prevents a full report 
of Mr. Curtis’s ad . ‘The subject was discussed by Mr. 
Martin, of the Hartford High School. Mr. Burdick, of 
Willimantic, and Mr. Rogers. Mr. Martin said : 


We hear much said of what the state owes to children. Now in > 
view of political science the state owes nothing at all to children. | to impart 
if the | uses. With 


The parents 0 e it to their children to educate them. But 

nta are ignorant and careless, and the education of children 
i left to them, so that the latter will not be able to enter intw the 
ordinary work of the community; then the state owes to itself a 
certain education to the child in order that he may not become a 
burden to the state, and in order that the child may be abie to 
enter upon his duties in the sta‘e. 


Supt. J. M, Smith, of Danbury, read a paper on “ WHAT 
BECOMES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATEs ?” 


He referred to 100 graduates of a certain high schoo! in this 
state, and he had looked up what had pan hs’ of them after 
lea school: 36 are teachers, several of them principals; 31 
have gone into business as cl-rks, book«ee ; 
7 are in law, medicine and civil enginee: 
the normal school; 8 are in dignified leisure; 3 could not be 
traced. This isa fair indication of what becomes of our 
school duates. Most of them occupied excellent 

and which they said they could not have obtained had they not 
been educated in the nd that their persistence while 





€ 





school, a 
in school had been worth many dollars to them, 

Mr. Whittemore, of the New Haven High School, dis- 
cussed the question. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 

The first address before this Section was by Principal W. 
L. Burdick, of Willimantic, on ‘“‘UsEFUL vs. USELEss 
GRAMMAR.” It was full of excellent thoughts, earnestly 
exp . We requested it for publication, and it will soon 
appear in the columns of the JOURNAL. 


Principal John Rossiter, of the Broadway School. Nor- - 
paper on “‘ THE PLACE OF ARITHMETIC IN THE 


wich, read a 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.” He said that: 
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Mr. Mathews, of Meriden, asked whether Princi Ros- 
ed arithmetic as more t than — 


siter as importan’ gramunar. 
Mr. Rossiter eg correct language uite as important. 
Prof. Twichell, of the Arsenal School iarttord, regarded 
arithmetic valuable because it develops the careful 


as 
es the mind. eee we eke Se 
on a method of explaining the rule for 
extracting 


the qe root. 

Principal W. B. Ferguson, of the High School, Putnam. 
gavea r on “ ADVANCED READING,” which, on accoun! 
of its s helpfulness, is given somewhat at length. 

P} 
° zine to can merely an lishment, reading has strong 
iece of sculpture ae ng 

rtunity f displaying i 
eood ~~ 4 and no one 


so increases 
all others as does this. And yet, notwithstanding its im 
how rarely do we possessing this 
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an intelli- 
he aim is often wrong 
one-sided. have no definite object in their teach- 
ing, often content themsei if content is the proper word 
in merely the read, calling up one after an- 
ae COnmanas, Goaees patnens, cote 
alty motcing a grote anistalze tn pronu m, OF 0 Caring Mak 
in inflection, or if a good reader, the teacher may render the pas- 
nae to make fine readers by imitation. 
if those one-si' views, some make it their chief ob- 
ject to produce correct expression, y ay all stress on enun- 
ete., sy: Be mastery of the style and 
, on s band, all stress on the 





pet 
! 


the physical part. latter 
—? printed page by the eye and 

lows.”” 

Again: “ Pupils should read to understand, and Proper expres- 
sion will = yw. The mind should be fed rather than 


It is true that whatever aids the pupil to understand, the 
ao ~4, - hel ut whatever assists the 
r 


in ex 
but the voice si ld be trained. 
“ All art,” says e, “must be preceded by a certain me- 
ical —, Just so in 


teaching * me certain 
this—that correct oral expression does not al- 
mastery of thought, what an uncultivated voice 


te proper expression to, those powerful or delicate 
= arise in the soul of one who fully compre- 


a one often hears from the pulpits, the profes- 
sors’ c , and ” benches, aoe that expression does 
e care of itself, even when tne voice is mastered. 
A the intellectual act in reading precedes the physical, 
yo Se <2 poee ah _— detail, a few of the more com- 
mon ‘ects in teaching the physical part. 
Distinct articu 8 cut ennunciation, the very 


lation, —y be yd 
life of expression. is seldom heard in our schools. few people 
are born with perfect articulation. In some it is husky, in others 
and ct. Now arti tion is a 
all defects in it are remedial 


mar | the 











will oftentimes make a rigid one 
flexible, a weak one strong, a harsh one soft and p ing. 
The remainder of this will be given next week. 





THE PRIMARY SECTION. 
The first exercise before this section was .& Misa Hattie 
Barrows, of the Brown School, Hartford, on READING. Her 
method might be called by many unique, bat more than 
this it has a true worth which is not easily shaken. The 
children illustrated this method in the fullest extent, and 
the concentrated attention of the teachers showed how 
deeply ee were inte 


ussion of the subject was made by Mr. Bishop 
of Norwich, Mr. Barrows, of Hartford, and Mr. Carroll, o 
New Britain. 


Miss Hattie Luddington, of the State Normal School, New 
Britain, read a paper on LANGUAGE. She said : 

All proper teaching of tends to 
basis of expression in every exercise. Under 
oral and wri 
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covering the 
Mr. Bishop, of Norwich, and Mr. French, of New Haven, 
took part in the discussion. 

Miss Minnie R. Webster, of the New Haven Trainin 
School, followed with an exercise on ‘‘ GEOGRAPHY-— 
CLass EXERCISE.” The auporaes notes were e a 
Lesson given class of children, years. 

the exercias San tien ot and 


Purpose to give children 

eee tLe ciltines lentes idea tion of ~i 

ment on the fig LY Gey Ot saens 

¥ Cone Se ee by a study 

} fous volcanoes and. b sel aches Noche D1 
of Pompeii and leroulaneuth. 


Principal ws, of Hartford, Mr. Cooly, of Windsor 
Lacks, Ae r. Bishop, of Norwich, took part in the dis- 
c 


UNITED SESSION. 





President Crosby called the ceces. & Jonme 
number t. address was by Mr. W. 
Smith, abedn dL at S other 


cen- | Common School S m,’’ with discussions of bot! 





At the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s address President Crosby 
yy the following committees : 

n Nominations—Messrs. Barrows of Hartfo: Bishop 
of Norwich, Cooley of Windsor Locks, Montieth of Uniop. 
ville, and Stevens of Stamford. 

On Resolutions—Lewis of New Haven, J. N. Smith o 
Danbury, and Bartley of Bridgeport. 

The remainder of the afternoon was given up to Mn 
Heath’s address on ‘“‘ First WORK IN ENGLISH,” and Pr. 
fessor Sumner’s address, ‘‘ Confidence of the ae in the 

subjec 

The principal in the even was b Rev. De 
Howard Crosby, of New York City, on “ THE MORAL Ei. 
MENT IN TEACHING.”’ Brief ad were made by Col 
Chas. M. Joslyn, Hon. Henry C. Robinson, and Hon. oseph 
R. Hawley. rs. Heath’s lesson was full of practical sug. 

ons’ We shall try to lay before our readers at no dis. 
t future, an outline of her methods. They are exceed. 
ingly p cal. A brief abstract of what she said woul 
be of no practical value. 


To be continued, 
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Forty Lessons In Practicat DouBLE-ENTRY Book. 
KEEPING. Arranged as a Text-B ok for use ia Graded 
and High Schools, and as a Book of Reference for 
Business Men. By George Allen, Newbern, N.C, ; 
published by the author. 


These lessons have been prepared with special refer. 
ence to the wants of the class-room, in graded schools 
or coll They contain the practice of many years 
of actual experience in mercantile business and contain 
all the information on the subject that is required in 
any ordinary business life. 

he plan of treatment—dividiag the subject into forty 
lessons, commencing with first principles and closing 
with complicated entries, gives an opportunity to com. 
plete the course during the school year by using one 
recitation week. Questions and answers are given 
in many of the lessons to assist the teacher in impress- 
ing the most important principles. There is also a 
complete table of contents convenient for reference to 
any subject, and a conclusory chapter in which the 
author gives some excellent advice to young men about 
to start out in mercantile life, 

MAGAZINES. 

Among the many interesting articles in The Atlantic 
Monthly for November, ‘Some Testimony in the Case,” 
Rebecca Harding Davis’s contribution to the literature 
of “The Negro Problem” will especially appeal to the 
reader. The writer has taken the testimony of South- 
erners of all in regard to the condition and 
prospects of the race, and from these varying reports 
she draws important inferences. Two thoughtful and 
scholarly articles, one on “The Idea of »” by John 
Fiske, the other on “‘ Principles of Criticism,” by E. R. 
Sill, form the more solid papers of the number. 


Among the most interesting contributions to the Oc- 
tober ular Science ‘Monthi are, ‘* The White Ant,” 
iM Prof. Henry Drummond ; “ The Relations of Railwa 
anagers and their Employees,” by Dr. W.T. Barnari, 
and ‘‘ The Metaphysical Society,” by R. H. Hutton. 


Even for Harper’s, the October number is remarkable 


for the exquisite beauty of its engravings. In this re- 


gard, the two leading papers are “ Back. Studies,” 
By W. Hamilton Gibson, illustrated by the author, and 
e second act of “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” illustrated 


by E. A. Abbey. Other pleasing rsare “A Model 
State Capital,” by G. P. Lathrop, and ** Mexican Poli- 
tics,” by T, 8S. Van Dyke. 


_ The November Wide Awake will give some interest: 
ing school-girl reminiscences of Cooper, the novelist, 
by Mrs. Harriet Pinckney Huse; also a White Moun- 
tain Romance, by Mrs. Harriet Presc »tt Spofford. 


The unusually handsome November Magazine of 
American History isas entertaining as it is valuable an‘ 


| informing. It would be difficult to point out the part 


of it that would entice and interest the audience. 
It is all good from the first page to the last. “The 
Wadsworth House at Geneseo,” by Frederic G. Mather, 
under the general title of ‘‘ Historic Homes‘ is super): 
ly illustrated, the hand of George Gibson being traced 
ia the full-page pictures of the mansion and its 
interiors. 

The Magazine of Art for November is an unusually 
attractive nuutber, and the letter-press is of much 
PYRE ee pl ter eee ay eee to expect in 
a art pubtiention, The frontispiece is a portrait 
Hamilton as “The Spinstress, 


uced in color from Romney’s famous painting. 

¥ pesenee of Lady Hamilton are given ie an 
part of the magazine, witha ited descrip- 
tion of the career of that brilliant gh unhappy 


With its November number the Quiver closes its vol- 
ume for 1885. It has been a welcome nee to meet 
thousand homes, and has made hosts of friends in 
short year since its American birth, . . 
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Dr. Sauveurs Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be 
ent, postpaid, to teachers by the author, en receipt of half the retail 
ve circulars, giving the retail price and the Introdudtion price 

ofeach volume, will be sent to applicants. 
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Some Frank Confessions! 


“Our remedies are unreilable.”—Dr. 
Valentine Most. 

‘*We nave multiplied: diseases.”—Dr. 
Rush, Philadelphia. 

‘‘Thousands are annually slaughtered 
in the sick room.’’—Dr, Frank, 

“‘ The science of medicine is founded on 
conjecture, improved by murder,”—Sir 
Astley Cooper, M.D. 

“‘The meuical practice of the present 
day 1s neither philosophical nor common 
sense,”—Dr. Evans, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, who abhors drugs a sa 
rule and practices hygiene, is frank 
enough, however, to say over his signa- 
ture “‘if I found myself tye vctim of a 
serious kidney trouble I should use War- 
ner’s safe cure because I am satisfied it is 
not injurious. The medical profession 
stands helpless in the presence of more 
than one such malady.” 

An old proverb says; Ifa person-uies 
without the services of a doctor, then a 
coroner must be called inad a jury em- 
panelled to inquire and determine upon 
the cause of death; but if a doctor atten- 
ded the case, then no coréner and jury 
are needed, as everybody knows why the 
peran died !— Medical Herald. 
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Allays Inflamma- 



















tion. Heals Sores. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, ‘Hearing a 
Smell. A Quick Re. 
ties. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM 


has gained an enviable 


: i) or at druggists. Send 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


agreable touse. Price 50c b: 
for circular. ELV BROTH . 


ECONOMY 18 WEALTH. 


DRESSES CLOTHING 
Cleansed and 

DESD Pressed 
Without Ripping. TO EQUAL NEW. 
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Finest Work in this Country. 


Lewando’s French Dye House, 
17 Temple Pi., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums perfect 
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even Ww rs tly. € io 
ing them: Rend for illustrated book with testimonials, 
free. ares, 
F HISCOX 853 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 





Publishers’ Department. 


**Won’t you take something?” To be 
sure I will, but being a person of strictly 
temperate ideas, I prefer something hot. 
A hot cup of tea or coffee, for example, 
sumething that will allow me to kee 
right side up with care, and not smas 
all the crockery. ‘What crockery?” 
Why the crockery that goes with the tea 
and coffee. Irefer to the elegant gold- 
band and moss-rose tea, dinner, and toilet 
sets given away to purchasers of tea and 
coffee, by The Great American Tea Co., 
of 81 Vesey St., New York, who will send 
full particulars on application. 


Among the books speeially calculated 
for attractive supplementary reading in 
rimary schools, the National Histor 
Beries by Prof. Johunnot deserves, as it 
ger | holds, an eminent place. 
The Book of Cats and Dogs ; The Friends 
in Feathers and Fur; Neighbors with 
Wings and Fins; with Claws and Hoofs ; 
and the Glimpses of the Aaimate Worid 
—all these have attained a high reputa- 


‘87 West 14th St., New 


tion for their delightfull ——- man- 
ner of presenting familiar ts to the 
young e advise school officers 
and to send to the peenores. 
Mesers. D. Appleton: & Co., New York, 
for circulars, price list, descriptive cata- 


logue, etc,” 

Lipqinees Series of Reader 
have for use in the cities o® 
New York Philadelphia ; Cambridge 
Salem, and Newburyport, Mass.; Rock- 
Jan Me.; Keene, N. H.; Meadville, Pa., 
and bundreds of other towns throughout 
the country. These facts alone are a suf- 
ficient evidence that the books have 
found favor with progressive teackers ; 
and the same may be said of the Popular 


Spelling Book published by the same 
house, Sern Lippincott & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia. Several features peculiar to 


this book deserve special consideration, 
as they make it very different from the 
old-fashioned spelling book. The prin- 
ciple of comparison and contrast has 
been observed. Common words and 
those commonly misspelled are given, the 
les.ons are well graded, and free use has 
been made with great advantage of gems 
from Englisn hterature. 


The interest in physiology and hygiene 
im our schools 1s not by any means 
abating, but, on the contrary, is growing 
m force every day. With this fact in 
view, it is worth while to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to Smith’s Primer of 
Physivlogy and Hygiene, and Smith's 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, 
published by Messrs Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., of New York, for use in 
schools, These books having been uvan- 
imourly recommerded for use in the city 
of Buston. by toe Superintendent of 
Schools, the Bvoara of Supervisors, the 
Instructor in Hygiene, the Committee on 
Instruction in Hygieve, and the Text- 
Book Committee, were adopied by the 
Scnool Committee at their last meeting 
as the text books for the Primary and 
Grammar schools of that c.ty. Such 
facts speak for themselves, and certainly 
warrant an inspection of these text-books 
b-fore buying elsewh ere. 


We all must die sooner or later; there 
is no blinking this solemn fact. How de- 
lightful it would be if we might, instead 
ot lvoking forward with terror to this 
dread conclusion—how delightful, we 
say, if we might contemplate death with 
the same pleasing sensations with which 
we dye—our dresses, coats, hats, etc, at 
Lewando’s French Dyeing Establishment, 
ork. Send to 
them for their price list, and perhaps you 
will be more nearly resigned to the eter- 
nal veritils. 


‘*Good morning to you! This is a fine 
morning.” Yes, to be sure; but this 
weather won’t last much longer. It is 
growing colder, colder every day, and 
pretty soon you will catch a cold and be- 
gin to cough. Well, well; 1t 1s obvious 
that the correct thing to do is to buy a 
bottle of Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam, 
which will stop that cough in ‘“‘ no time 
at all,” if we may be permitted a poetical 
ee that the startling facts seem 

most to justify. 


It has become a standard axiom that 
every school ought to have a dictionary ; 
indeed, every school ought to have sev- 
eral, if possible. One will readily assent 
to this when we consider the vast amount 
of time and labor that may be saved to 
students by such books as Barnes’ Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket 
Lexicon, and Handy Lexicon, Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary, Davies’ & Peck’s 
Mathematical Diciionary, Kurg’s Diction- 
ary vf English Phrases, and others, pub- 
lisned by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Many who have used these bloks testify 
both to the scholarly and practical nature 
of their contents. 
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INGLY, and gives universal No 
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Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well desi ed to misileed. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the above symbo! and name oi 
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a cseaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
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wejand Velvets, at prices that wil 


surely recommend them. 
Orders by mail and 
promptly attended to. 


express 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 


New York. 





THE WONDERFUL 


LuBURG cial. 


Rec 
Com 


and Tavelia Ghat bi 
50 Cc CES, Price, $7 
TRG MF'G 00. 145 oy fe 


nOVELTY RUC MACHINE 
ecu ah eo 
mail, fulidirections. Price,$1. Acum 
Warten. Man’frsStamped Ror P+ 
terns on Burlap, and Dealers in Yuu 


Address, E, ROSS & CO., Toledo. 0 




















All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page to 
20 hr AL sam. 8 Lf meg — with wine 
— 23 ew ures, al 
= ~ SNOW & oe. Meriden, Con 


















GUuy NEWS 
Tt? LADIES! 


Greatest indacements ever * 
fered, Now's your time to gee 
















RAVEN 


SHOE 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not carn 





from diseases that in changes of the 
seasons, of Bo ie teres 00 P be ex- 
et hi ea. Mass: Bold 


on 
by ‘end 





BUTTON “ OTTLEY, 








Leading Shoe Dealers eve 
commend it. Is econom"™ 
noother. Beware of (™ 


>. Mire.. NEW YORK ‘ 
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The Rising 

aun should find you resolved to give 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a thorough trial. It 
will cleanse and invigorate your blood, and 
restore the vital organs to their natural 
functions. Mrs. J. D. Upham, 231 Shaw- 
mut avenue, Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 
a number of years I was troubled with In- 
digestion, and unable, without distress, to 
take solid food. After using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla one month I was 


Entirely Cured.” 


Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Milton, Mass., writes: 
“I have been very much troubled with 
torpidity of the liver, and Dyspepsia. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” Mrs. 
J, W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass., writes: 
“I was greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, 
and was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parila, which entirely cured me.” Mrs. 
M. F. Hamblett, 25 Lawrence street, 
Lowell, Mass., writes: “I was sick two 
years with stomach and liver troubles, and 
obtained no relief until I took 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, Since that time I have en- 


Generation 


follows generation, transmitting a legacy 
of good or ill, according to well-known 
physical laws. To the unfortanate suf- 
erer from hereditary Scrofula, nothing can 
be more cheering than the assurance that 
in Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla_is found a constitutional remedy, 
which eliminates the poisonous taint, and 
restores to the blood the elements neces- 
sary to 


Life and Health. 


Alarie Mercier, 8 Hafrison avenue, Low- 
ell, Mass., writes: “My son was weak 
and debilitated, troubled with sore eyes 
and Scrofulous humors. Avyer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla restored him to perfect health.” 
Irving H. Edwards, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 
“ From the time I was four years old, until 
eighteen, I was subject to Scrofulous sore 
throat. Many a time my neck has been a 
raw sore, from poultices put on to draw 
out the inflammation. I took four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and have never had the disease since, in 





joyed excellent health.” 


sixteen years.” 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 





TEACHERS WANTED. 25" ci 


Science an ¢ matics. 
a re teacher for German. Elementary, Na‘ural 
Pag and 4 Geography. Puoplic school in Min- 
ota 
Other woeltions vacant. 
Send f ranrlicaticn form at once. 
UNION TEACHERS’ og 
A. Lov — & Co., Manavers. u. D KERR, Sec. 
6 ASTOR PLACK, NEW YORK. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk 
Manager, 13° Tremont Place, Boston. 


TEACHERS ! | Our New School Aids are the best 








TEACHERS 


Asample copy of our School Almanac and Guide 


for 1 . containing one of the best almanacs pub- 
foked: a directory of New England schools and principals, 
suggestions to teachers when applying for a position, 
and other valuable mformation, wall be sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of six cents m stamps. 
J. RANSOM SEIDGE & 0O., 
110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. P. 0. Box 





American and F'oreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


and families su- 


{p to coliguss, schocie, 

pertor Professors, Princt pals, Assistants, Tutors, 

pated oa instruc 
; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 

it -—, nN 


FRE ah ay 





and cheapest 
ing schools in quiet order. tye — tains 212 
cards Dre oF sek #1; halt et Rie nk wot et ous oe 
Scho"l' Clase Alds son penessie Sf Soelty chosann 
sample cbromo reward, scripture. 
Year, friendship and f fine eget cards 20c. 

Us, CO, WARREN, PA. 


Pennsvivania Educational Bureau. 


Busis Ess TRESACrED IN ALL THE STATES 


ERRITORiES. 

Oeatrat I Curhen, "Prot ot Normal Methods, 
S tral Tenn. College, Nashville, Tenn., write: : 
pees wot bigbly p:eased with the manner in 

which you have dealt with me, and can recom- 

mend the Bureau. 

For appiicauon form and list of testi jals, add 


merit, honor and amy cards, price a se? oe 40 





23 Union Square, few York. 
AMERICAN 


GEST TEACHERS, aAu‘SSE2%s, 


ompti vided for. Families, Schools, and 
promptly pro casheees 


Cpentass Coos ools 

Pro. rented and sold. 

Dkool ent Kindergarten Material, ete. 
J. W SCHERMERSHORN & CO., 

American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y. 


Bits ie times see 


with vith positions. ae tae 








nlais, 


LANDIS, Manager, 
Alien town, Pa. 


Woman's Exchange her’s 
Pr +e-sors, Teachers Lm uarcen Guppt 


L. B. LAN 
*31 Hamilton St., 





Go « 
ene ee Familice and Churches - Also Book- 
‘ pyists jusiness 
_ Address, Mrs. A. D. CULVER 329 Fink Ave. 





SANPLR BOOK :” containing 51 samples of new cards 
FREE! BROOK I CAND On. Contetesh mn 
0%: New Sor and Agents Album of 49 Card 


cr p Mieture 
samplesfcrl Oc Steam Card Works, Hartford Ct. 








SCENTS For 51 rew chromo scra 


p Ageia dee edge cards. 
PSSFX CARD WCRES, tvoryton, Corn. 


COLUMBIA 


THE POPULAR STEEDS 
—— OF TODAY —— 






















schools to parents. 
MRs, L. F. BROCK WAY, Manager. 
ESTABLISHED 1 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations for winter should 
apply to us at once. 

School officers are invited to secure teachers 
from our members and tbereby allow the teach- 


ers tv bave full benefic of the salary paia. 





of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Home ded comnany, OF © Be es. 











anuary, eS ised. 
cast CAPITAL. é \-e . 
yA Premium Fund, . PEAT 868 99 00 
fever Sica. « 114.726 o 
Case $ 7,305,000 65 
ASSETS ws iRy ¢ OF iecure 
Cash In banks, $ 251736 41 
Bonds & Mt'gages, be iat tien om R’LRs"t 1,006,4.0 Ov 
BSE TNE puscks Bondar bet ‘ 
K. R. Stocks & cm'‘ket value) vo 
sate & Bonas. a 
Ty Sonn ioc osz 


| 
: 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association ob 


bo recommend Hunt’s Remedy as a sure cure 
% te i peescreparts Stepoes Cone 


* John, ” said Mr. Harper, good humor- 
edly, “ attwends to the finances, Wesley to 
the correspondence, Fietcher to the gen- 
eral bargaining with authors and others, 
and don’t you tell anybody,” he said, 
drawing his chair closer and lowering the 
tone of voice, *‘ I entertain the bores.” 


A BENIGHTED bicyclist having lighted 
his er rode at topmost speed for many 
miles along a lonely highway in the dark. 
He was seen by a passing countryman, 
who, stricken with terror, fell upon his 
knees and wa; found in that attitude by 
belated letter carrier. 

“ What is the matter?” the postman 


asked, 
** What, indeed ?’ stammered the peas- 
ant ; i devil has just gone by on a 


SEEKING Legal Advice.— Western Citi- 
zen (to lawyer).—I want your advice re- 
garding a matter of importance. 
Lawyer.—A retainer of tweniy dollars 
will ensure my prompt attention, sir. 
Western Citizen.—Certainiy ; there you 
are. I have been given notice to leave 
town withm two hours. What had I 
better do? 
Lawyer (pocketing his fee).—You had 
better leave. 


SceNE in Court.—‘*‘ What a murderous- 
lookin’ vill’in the prisoner is!” whispered 
an old lady, in a court room, to her hus- 
band. ‘I'd be afraid to git near him.” 
‘*Sh !” warned her husband, * that ain’t 
the prisoner ; he ain't been brought in 


“Ttain’t! Who is it, then?’ 
*I’s the judge.” 


THE minister was struggling to put on 
a new four-ply collar, and the perspira- 
tion was starting from every pore. ‘‘ Bless 
the collar,” he ejaculated. “ Oh, yes, 
biess it. Bless the blessed collar.” 

“My dear,” saic his wife, “ what is 
your text for this morning's sermon ?” 

“ F-{-fourteenth verse, f-fifth. fifth 
psalm,” be replied in short gasps. “ The 
w-words of his m-mouth were «-moother 
than b-butter, but w-war was in his 
h-heart.” 


Think of it ! Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would oth- 
erwise enjoy marred by an unpleasant if 
not dangeious cough, when a single 25 
cent bottle of that a popnlar remedy, 
Madame Porter's Balsam, will ef- 
fectacure? {tis om and pleasant. All 
druggists sell it. Ruckel & Hendel, pro- 
rietors, New York city. 

IMPORTANT. 

When gu visit or leave wt York City, Save 
Baggage presage © and Carriage Hure, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 

Central Depot. a a ore fitted up at 
a cost of one million do! at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Pian. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with the best. Horse curs, stages and 
clevated railroad to ali depots. Families can live 


better for less money at the Grand Union H 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


Positive, cash ; comparative, cashier ; 
superlative, Canada. 

The Blood Would Run—For five years 
I was a great sufferer from Catarrh. My 
nostrils were so sensitive I could not bear 
the least. bit of dust; at time so bad the 
blood would run, and at night I could 
hardly breathe. After tr ins many things 
without benefit I used Ety’s Cream Balm. 
I am a living witness of itsefficacy. PETER 
Bruce, Farmer, lihaca, N. Y. Easy to 
use, price 50 cents. 


MusicaL morality—An upright piano. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap hea)s and beautifies, 25e. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 3¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’eck & Brown, S0c, 

Pike’s Teothache Drops care in 1 Minute, 25c, 


AN Oil City choir at rehearsal Saturday 
night, ran over the “ Hallelujah Chorus.’ 
The music escaped uninjured. 

Dont SurreR COLD TO ACCUMULATE on cold 
until your throat and iungs ure in a state of 

ronic inflamation. Attack the first s)mtoms 

pulmonary irritacon with Hale’s Honey ot 
Tcebeuna and Tar anc achieve an easv poetesy. 
Sold by all Druggiats at 25v., 50c., and $1. 

‘« Wuat is the matter with the baby 7’ 

asked a lady of alittle girl, whose baby 


brother she understood to be ailing. ‘‘ Oh, 
nothing much,” was the answer. ‘“ He's 
only hatcbin’ teeth,” 


General Chase of Rhode Island, says : 
“I always keep Hunt’s Remedy in my 
house, it prevents headache and Kidney 
troubles. 


We depart from our usual practice and 


tells how lawn mowers 
Up to date, however, 








Kidney Diseases. 


Few people are aware of the alarming preval- 
ence of kidney diseases, especially among those 
who bave arrived at, or cre past, middle age. It 
is declared on good authority that fully one-half 
the deaths in this country are either directly or 
indirectly the result of kidney disease of some 
sort. 


A great majority of men above forty years of 

age, are afflicted with some sort of affection of 
the kidneys or bladder and these diseases are on 
the increase. Persons are often seriously affected 
before they know of it themselves. and thus these 
insidious di:orders get a good foothold before any- 
thing is done to dislodge them. 

Dropsy, G:avel, Diabetes, Bright's Disease, in- 

continence, Debility, Catarrh of the Bladder, Al- 
bumenuria, etc., are among the many forms of 
these diseases. Most of these are very diffic It to 
cure, defying the powers oftentimes of the best 
physicians obtainable,an are pronouced by 
many to be incurable. 

Physicians state that many forms of Kidncy 
Diseases are very difficult to detect, as, in diseas- 
e3 of this form, oftentimes there are no symp- 
toms of a marked nature. This is one of the rea- 
sons why they are so difficult to cure. 

Howt 8 [Kidney and Liver) Remepry isa speci- 
fic for Kidney and Liver troubics, Bladder and 
Urinary Diseases, Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, and 
all of that class of disorders, 

it cures Billi , Headache. Jaundice, Liv 

er,and Stomach troubles, Dyspepsia, Constipa 
tion and Piles. 

It cures Intemperance, Nervous Diseases, 
General Debility, Female Weakness and Exces 
ses. 

It is thoroughly relia bie, highly recommended, 
works promptly, relievesat once, and was never 


known to fail. USE IT AT ONCE. 
Sold hy all druggists. Price $1.25. 


HUNT'S REMEDY O0., Prov.. R. I 
C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York. 








HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS, 


— All vour own fault 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that neve:—Fail. ' 

—The weakest woman, smallest child, 
and sickest invalid can use hop bitters 
with safety and great good. 

—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matism, kidney trouble, or any weaknese 
will be made almost new by using hop 
bitters. 


{My wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters, and I 
recommend them to my people.—Metho- 
dist Clergyman. 

Ask 
Bitters are not the best family wediones 
On earth ! 

—Malarial fever, Ague and Billious- 

ness, will leave every neighborhood as 
seon as hop bitters arrive. 

—‘* My moiher drove the paralysis and 
neuralgia all out of her system with hop 
re ’—Ed. Uswego Sun, 


ep the kidneys healthy with hop 
Ma and you need not fear sickness. 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 

intirm in hop bitters !!! 
“ At the ch if lif, 

}i Hop Litters to silay all troubles inouleat { 

ereto. 

—** The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly,and from which they will re- 
ceive the greatest benefit is hup bitters.” 

—Thousands die annually from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
beon prevented by timely use of hop 
bitters. 

— Indigestion, weak stomach, irregular- 
ities of the bowels, cannot exist when 
hop bitters are used, 

Atimely * * * useof 
Bitters will keep a whole family 
In robust health a Dee alte 

—To produce real, genuime s 
childlike repose all night, take a li 
bitters on retiring. 





&@ None genuine without a bunch 





for re 
no one bat eaten tegen 


of green 
Hops on the write label. Sbun all the 
onous stuff with “Hop” or “Hope” ta’ tate 
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SEND FOR 





APPLETONS' 





Orthoepic and Telegraphic Frice List. 





Something new and useful to all. 





Address, D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 





BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 


United 


Medisval 
States, | Renewed and Beautified, $1 00 | Mond Modern, | Peoples, - $1.00 
ce, = - - 1.00 Greece, - - - 15 
The World, . - - 1.60 | Rome, - - - 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, - - 1.00 Berard’s England, - - 1,25 


FOR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 


Barnes’ Popular History of the United States. 
820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. 

t# Any of above mailed postage paid for examination on receipt of price. 
t=” For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


One volume, 800 pages 8ve. Cloth, 
Price $3.50. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, Ill & 113 William Street, New York, 





THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8S. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS. 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. IlWustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 


Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 





We have just published 
ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. 


By A. B. MESERVEY, Ph.D., 


Principal of New Hampton Literary Institution, New Muingted, N. H. 
Author of a Treatise on Book-keeping, 


A copy Swill be sent on application, with view to introduction, on receipt 


of the postage, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 





NEW BOOKS Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body. - - - 60¢. 
si a ‘Health Lessons for Beginners, ae 306, 
LF ACH Gilbert’s School Studies in Words, - = « . fe, 
’ The Scholar's Spelling Blank, per doz, - . .b4e. 
SHEWELL & ine scnoier's Gem Book, 65 pags - - - 106, 
SANBORN, Wells’ Academic Algebra, - - - - - $4.08 
pot Wa ‘* Pane and Spherical Trigonometry, - - 4.26. 

Boston. OTHER NEW WORKS IN PREPARATI >? 

wee = OEE CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 


catio: A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
jes of the Country. system has a 
whler adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


4: a be used for Supplementary Read- 


Prag’ Trades and Occupations. 


didly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses, 
@” For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO.,, 
7 PARK SrReEet, Boston, 
180 WaBasHh AVENUE, Cal0sGo. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Bh el A oleate =m 
mere! D er so mu 

Latin and G Sook an mnigbt be learned otherwis 
easily and ay in one year.”—MILTON. 





irgil, Caesar, Hor Cicero, Sallust, Ovid 

Juvenal, Liv y. Homer's Titad, Gospel of St. Ea 
sx j Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, to Teach 

gn ene ressive Latin Gram- 


; adapted to the tat terlinear Series of Class 
fea, and to all other sy stems. Price, to Teachers, 


Sargent’s Standard Ruscha, Frost's American 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Lord’ 
Sehool Ma eaamre French Series, etc. 

EF Sample pages Cs Intertinears free. Send for 





erms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 

ing Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


A NEW WORK 

ON GEOMETRY. 
THE ELEMENTS 

OF GEOMETRY, 


By Prof. Geo. Bruce Halstead, formerly of 
Princeton College—Now of the 
Unisersity of Texas. 
gvo, cloth, (with over 400 designs,) $1.75. 
The present work. composed with ee. 
ence As use in teaching Be yes tes 8 





Moments of Geom ee ay” #0 ‘absolutely 
ogical and compact, ey he ready 
rock-foundation for more advanced 


porn Sources give a special advantage andere by 
oe ig Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 


w%s*A copy will plied to a Teacher or Pro- 
ee we ae the receipt of $1.17. 


NOW READY! 
EDUCATIONAL 


[OY MONEY coos, 


Any denominations in bulk as 
wanted 


Send for Special Circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO 
Springfield, Mass. 











SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


THE ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 
The cheapest, most interesting, and most feasible plan of introducing the pupil to the most 


profitable acquaintance with our best authors. Recent numbers of the Series are: 
No. 51. Webster’s Orations on Adams and Jefferson. No. 52.Brown’s 


Rab and ~ oy E‘riends. No. 53, 
Jason. No. 54 


67. Tennyson 


Byron, Milton, Bacon, Moore, Goidsmith, 


nited States, 


Morris’s Life and Death of 


. KBurke’s Speech on Amorican Taxati ° 
55. Pope’s ne oy ofthe Léok. ice: i 
in Memoriam. 


THE LIST OF ENGLISH CLASSICS ALSO INCLUDES SELECTIONS FORM 


No. 56, Tennyson’s Elaine. No. 


Barns, we aw Campbell, Pope, Macau- 


lay, Shakes: Wordsworth, Spenser, Cow Irving, Dickens, Carlyle, 
Lamb, Dryden, The Cavalier Poets, Bryan t, Thackeray, Kes Keats, ta Coloridee’ Addison, Ruskin. 
From 64 pages each, 16mo. Others in preparation. Bound with r covers, and sold 
at the followin low price, for introduction or subsequent use, at which they will be oat to rr 
address in the postpaid: A single co 
dozen copies $1.20: 100 copies for $9; 1000 copies 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


coup wnt sent by mail on receipt of 12 cents, One 





BOOKS which Teachers must have 


ga mee _ 

By Mus. M. —- aajeing Dislogmes, 

panned teen entle abioaus Ch tc. ? Pri- 
fe a rea der and “Juvenile Enter 

tainments. 1'vol., 4 ~—F Price, 50 cts. 
oe 6. DAYS. 

Fapleaux, Cnnradee 5. Blackboard board Exercises, etc. 

guages Sone the Common, Grammar, 

High School 1 vol,,16mo, boards Price, 50 cents 

“aa KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


Y¥8. 
Written and collected by Mrs. Loomsz POLLOcK, 
a OT he a 
bo ote. , 
CHARADES AND PANTO 
Home additions 
boards. Price 50. 


For Home, with additions by OLIVER Or- 
Tic. 1 Vol, 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


THE ng DIALOGUES, 
= . Barrows. i1vol. 16mo., boards. Price, 


MANGAS, OF GYMNASTIC BEEROnes. 
By Sam’, W. Mason, Supervisor of 
1 vol., as. Price, 40 cts. 


Wie sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


klin St., Boston | Patriotic 


55 Fran 
AGENTs For Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue 
Best variety of this class of books in the country. 


BUY THE BEST, 








and from year to 





14 Nos. oF RECEPTION DAY 














THE NORMAL MUSIC GOURSE.| 


By JOHN W’* TUFTS and H. E. HOLT, 


SEND FOR INTRODUCTORY AND EXCHANGE: PRICE-LIST. 
WH. WARE & CO., 80 Franklin St., Boston. | BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond &t., N.Y. | 8. A. MAXWELL 4 CO., 184 & 186 Wabash av., Chicas? 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





and Method, com" 

piled'at tn at fret to for tse fn, the great ee eee om 

tested and ae its classes, The sales increase, 

Penne: ~ Tels considered a wey best, 

io each, or complete 

$3.00, There is oue edition with American, and one 
with Foreign fingering 





Ritter’s Students’ Hist 
nized as the best and most comp! 


PRICE, $2.50. 


ot Music isr 
te work of the kind. 





THE YOOAL BANJOIST. 
The Banjo, as at isa hendeons 


atm icin usic of 

jw m 

order,acd Et) Ey refined ~ustcal peopee. 
The Vocal Banjeist con 50 well sciected 


songs, ite for Banjo, ar 
ranged by Gad Robinson. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Remember the untversally 
War Songs. 50 cts. 
nstre! § Songs. 92 R00 30 : 
e men, cts. 
We also announce & new arrangemen ines a = 
Spots, Ventas The Heroes of 77 of 76, 07 
bridge, $1.00. 00 per d "3 a 
music for the N N nety-First. Pontes 60 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C, H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y 























But don’t buy uatil you have seen & , 
STANFORD'S COWPERTHWAIT & C0. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS 
Size 53 x 00 inches. MONROE’ S Supple’ y Readers. eas chestaut & 
CELEBRATED seaiiiaitedten-tenie PHILADELPHL 
WALL MAPS. |sititrs ier sere 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 
IMPORTED ONLY BY Pr = he Language Series. BOSTON. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO. pe 2 ton 0. tdioey en a a 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. | GO0DRICH'S Child's History. | yay vont 
Send for circular. Room 4 | ROYSE’S American Literature. 
con ° pe A 2 rdasy seat 153 WabashAn 
DAY = =o aoe as Clin | PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| © CHICAGO. 
ou Pines. ew York. = peo’ 
_-FOR-— GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
a Schools of all Grades - | gedanars SND. ACADEMIES. 








oa. a ok 


